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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


It is fitting that we should pay our 
tribute of gratitude to the memory of 
Alfred Denis Godley (1856-1925). A 
few months after the publication of the 
Review had been taken over by the 
Classical Association, he was invited to 
become one of its editors, and for ten 
years he discharged the duties, sustain- 
ing the cause of the Classics through 
all the difficulties of the war. On his 
resignation of the editorship in 1920 
he became a member of the board of 
management. 

Of his academic career it is unneces- 
sary to say more than that for nearly 
thirty years he was engaged in college 
teaching at Oxford, and from Ig1o he 
held the post of Public Orator in the 
University. 

His scholarship reflected his charac- 
ter. He was a fine scholar, devoid of 


all pedantry, with a lively appreciation 


of good literature. He had, moreover, 
an unfailing humour and a happy wit. 
To these qualities we owe the many 
admirable parodies and imitations of 
the classical style, some of which, such 
as his contributions to the ‘ Fifth Book ’ 
of Horace’s Odes, have the merit of 
creation. These remain as his best 
memorial. Latin and Greek were to 
him not dead languages; he wrote in 
them as in his own. To his literary 
sympathy is due the success of his 
translation of Herodotus, which pre- 
sents the thought of the historian in 
language as simple and effective as the 
Greek. His interest in English litera- 
ture was equally strong, and his loss to 
the cause of humane letters is a grievous 
one. 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, the 
supplement to ‘ Bursian,’ is necessary 
to thorough research. Volume forty- 
eight, published last spring, deals with 
the work of four years ago, but arrears 

NO, CCXCVIII. VOL. XXXIX, 


are being overtaken. The editor, Fried- 
rich Vogel, deplores in his preface the 
difficulties of the times, and asks for 
help: for gifts, or even loans, of 
materials, especially of classical articles 
published in magazines or miscellanies 
which are not classical throughout. 
They may be sent either to him (at 
Leipzig-Co., Selneckerstrasse, 22) or to 
his publisher (O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 
Karlstrasse, 20). 


In January appeared the first number 
of a Roman journal of theology, Ricerche 
Religiose, whose field of study marches 
at points with ours. To the English 
reader it will be the more welcome for 
its In Memoriam notice of F. C. Cony- 
beare, and for its three pages on ‘ Filo- 
sofia e religione secondo G. Inge.’ 


The Clarendon Press goes on with 
the work of reparation: to the reprint 
of Bekker’s Politics and the first instal- 
ment of the new Liddell and Scott, which 
we welcomed a quarter ago, has now 
been added a re-impression of Jowett’s 
Plato, issued anew after thirty-three 
years, in five stout and handsome 
volumes, cheap at six guineas in half 
morocco or four in cloth. The plates 
of the last edition went astray during 
the war, and the present impression is 
a photographic reproduction by the 
Muston Company, so that no changes 
of form or substance have been made. 
Perhaps it is better so The days have 
gone by when it was worth while to 
canvass the merits and shortcomings 
of Jowett’s translation, which is now, 
for our Greekless, the highway of ap- 
proach to Plato, as Murray’s is to 
Euripides. Even when the Loeb trans- 
lation has been brought to a happy end, 
Jowett’s Plato will still be a work with- 
out which no scholar’s library—at least, 
no gentleman’s library—is complete. 
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VERSION. 


For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way ; 
For him in vain at to-fall of the day 

His babes shall linger at the unclosing gate. 


Ah, ne’er shall he return! 


Alone, if night 


Her travelled limbs in broken slumbers steep, 
With drooping willows drest, his mournful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep: 

Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand, 
Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheek, 
And with his blue swoln face before her stand, 
And, shivering cold, these piteous accents speak : 
‘ Pursue, dear Wife, thy daily toils pursue, 

At dawn or dusk, industrious as before; 

Nor e’er of me one helpless thought renew, 
While I lie weltering on the osiered shore, 
Drowned by the Kelpie’s wrath, nor e’er shall aid thee 


more.’ 


COLLINS. 


Hunc expectabit frustra tectoue relicto 

iam reduci, ut sperat, sese feret obuia coniunx ; 
hunc uergente die domus inuitabit aperta 
nequiquam, hunc frustra natorum turba requiret. 
heu! nunquam rediturus abest ; ni forte puellae, 
fessa uia sopor incertus cum membra resoluit, 
per tenebras noctemque aderit tacitamque reuiset 
lentas indutus salices, lugubris imago. 

tum stare ante torum si forte uidebitur umbra 
rore madens, si blanda genas mulcere iacenti, 
sentiet illa manus umentis, liuida leto 

ora uiri aspiciet concussaque frigore membra, 
ipsa tremens: ille interea maestissimus infit : 
‘tu repetas opus adsuetum, carissima coniunx, 
sedula luce noua et sub seram sedula noctem ; 
nec sim cura tibi—tua quid me cura iuuabit 

sic inter salices ad ripam morte iacentem ? 

nec tibi ero iam praesidio: me Naidis ira 
eripuit uobis medioque in flumine mersit.’ 


J. D. Durr. 


ON CERTAIN WORDS IN HESIOD. 


vnpetos. The word vypitos, if we 
except the proper names N»piros and 
Nypzitov in Homer, first occurs in Hesiod 
W.D. 511, vnpitos vd», * the vast forest,’ 
literally ‘countless.’ It is frequently 
found in the same sense in later Epic 
and in the Grammarians, who regarded 
it as a synonym of yypiO wos or avdpiO pos. 
But the equation yyjputos = v7piO wos given 
in Liddell and Scott will not stand 
etymologically, and the etymology of 





vypitos quoted in Goettling-Flach® ad 
loc. will not stand either. (V. infra.) 

I. vyptOpos is a very much later word 
than vypitos. I doubt if it occurs before 
Theocritus. Moreover it is hardly pos- 
sible to regard yyjpitos as a contraction 
of vyptO mos. 

2. Goettling-Flach* on Hesiod W.D. 
511 quotes from Curtius the following 
derivation for vypitos : ‘ v-np-tTos, ap, 
ungezahit, thus arriving at the right 
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meaning by the wrong road. The 
element common to vypstos and apiO pos 
is not ap but ps, as Prellwitz (Etym. 
Wort. d. gr. Spr.) has shown. The 
root ap is found in dpapicxw, apOpov 
and other words containing the idea of 
‘join,’ but pace L. and S. is quite out of 
place with dps@uos. The root pi, on the 
other hand, is well attested in this mean- 
ing ; -petos means ‘ counted’ and corre- 
sponds exactly to the second syllable 
of the English /wnd-red ‘a hundred 
counted’ (*kmt-rito-m) ; and so vypetos 
‘not counted.’ Other examples (in a 
lengthened grade) are O.H.G. rim ‘a 
row, viman ‘to count,’ and O. Ir. rém 
‘a number.’ apiOuos then should be 
divided thus: d-pi-Ouo-s. The pro- 
thetic d-! as in aduéAyw, ave ios #.7.X. 
has no influence on the meaning, and 
the suffix -@uo- scarcely requires illus- 
tration. 

Bijocoa, Bnoonecs. In Hesiod as 
in Homer Sfoca is most frequently 
found in such phrases as ovpeos €év 
Bynoonot ‘in mountain glens.’ The 
Biooa or glen was ‘the way up,’ the 
pass leading from the lowlands to the 
highlands; so Bjoca may perhaps be 
connected with Saivw. Others derive 
it from the root of Baus. More 
probable is the derivation given in 
Boisacq, connecting it with Skt. gdd- 
ham ‘a ford’ and gahaté ‘ plunges into’ 
(*xstadhia > *S8a0:a>> Baooa). The 
Alexandrine meaning ‘ drinking - cup’ 
does not help us; the word was used to 
denote a cup which grew narrower at the 
top like a glen or mountain road. 

But, while the sense of Sijcca is clear 
enough, @Bnoones has been mistrans- 
lated ‘ wooded,’ especially in Hesiod 
W.D. 389, a@yxea Bnoonevta. This can 
hardly mean ‘ wooded glens,’ which are 
not a 7wiwy y@pos (next line). Besides, 
as we have just seen, whatever etymo- 
logy we assign to Boca, there is 
nothing in the word to suggest woods, 
though dSpla Bnoonevta (W.D. 530) is 
a quite intelligible phrase. Now dyxos 
means a bend or hollow in the land, 
which might well be a miwv yapos, a 
sheltered spot on a barren hillside; 
Bnoones applied to it would mean 





1 Boisacq Etym. dela Langue grecgue gives 
apt- as the radical element. 
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‘like a glen’; perhaps ‘deep-winding 
hollows’ would translate dyxea Sno- 
onevTa. 

amravpaw, émavpéw. Buttmann 
(Lexilogus, s.v. awavpaw) attempts to 
connect both these words with ecdpeiv, 
but quite unsuccessfully. Their con- 
nexion with each other has always been 
taken for granted, but even this is open 
to doubt ; first because of the difference 
in termination; but more importantly 
because amavpdw does not actually 
occur in the present tense, while the 
forms that do occur, admnipwr, arovpas 
K.T.r., give rise to a number of diffi- 
culties. 

The form daravpdw was inferred by 
grammarians from the impf. dmnupwv 
(Il. I. 430 et saepe), but this, as Butt- 
mann saw, might as well come from 
*am-evp-dw. In that case drovpas, atrovu- 
pdapevos would be explained by the 
familiar vowel - gradation ¢€:0. The 
supposed connexion with émavpéw un- 
doubtedly facilitated the choice of 
aravpdw (atavpicxo is a later form) ; 
and if dmavpdw is right, we have in 
atrovpas one of the very rare instances 
of the gradation short a: o, and the 
only one, so far as I know, of av: ov.” 
But otherwise aravpa@ is unexception- 
able, and Buttmann admits it, while 
still trying to connect it with evpetyv—a 
connexion which is clearly impossible 
both on etymological and semasio- 
logical grounds. 

Now let us turn to émavpéw. This 
verb shows no trace of the -ov- diph- 
thong of drovpas. It has its present 
in -éw, but most of its tenses seem to 
be formed from *ézr-avpw (Aor. 2. 
éravpov, Pind. Pyth. 3. 36; v. Lexicon). 
There is no trace of -dw. Thus no 
point of contact between aravpaw and 
émaupéw can be established either in the 
ending or in stem-gradation. The only 
connexion is the imaginary verb *avpw 
to which no definite meaning has been 
assigned. 

There is, however, a connexion in 


2 Prellwitz says amovpas is for *do-Fpas, but 
this would give dm-e-Fpa > am-evpa, which 
Sittl accordingly writes for dwnvpa. See that 
editor’s note on Zheogony 423. It may be 
added that a future amovpnoovow is read in 
Hom. //. XXII. 489 by Schol. Ven. B. and 
explained by him: adaipnoovrat. 
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meaning, but it is only a late develop- 
ment and not inherent in the words 
themselves. An inquiry into their 
semantic history soon shows that their 
meanings were originally quite distinct. 
Buttmann (s.v. § 12) has to admit this. 
amavpaw meant ‘to take away, wrest 
from.’ 

Il. V1.17. Gd’ dudw Oupdy aarnipa. 

Ii, XVIL. 125. émel kdrura redxe’ darnupa. 

Ji, XXI, 296. od & "Exrope Qupdv drrovpas, 
émavpéw and éravpioxw meant ‘to have 
a share’ and, especially in the middle, 
‘to reap the fruits of,’ whether in a good 
or a bad sense. 

Il. 1. 410. tva mdvres éravpwvra Bacrdjos. 

Il, XVIII. 302. rav rwa Bédrrepdv éorw éraupé- 

Mev 7 rep 'Axasovs, 
These meanings are kept apart in 
Homer. The earliest difficulty is 
Hesiod W.D. 240: 


mo\ANake Kal Evumraca mods Kaxov dvdpis amnipa 
(or éraupe?). 

MS. authority is divided between 
amnupa and émavpei. The tense of 
amnupa is quite in Hesiod’s style, but it 
is érraupei that gives the required sense. 
If we read awnvpa, as many editors do, 
we can only suppose amavpaw to be 
used in the sense of émavpéw, the seman- 
tic connexion being similar to that 
between ‘taking away’ (a@mavpaw) and 
‘taking out of, taking the fruits of’ 
(éravpéw). So, if amnvpa is the right 
reading, this confusion must have arisen 
as early as Hesiod’s time; but I am 
inclined to think that arnvpa is a later 
reading belonging to the time when 
avmavpaw had come to share with 
émavpéw the meaning ‘ enjoy, suffer ’— 
a state of affairs which had apparently 
begun to exist in the time of Euripides, 
who writes (Androm. 1029): 

atra Ty évadrddgaca dbvov Oavdrw, mpdos Téxvwy 

amrnupa, 
and there is no variant reading. 

But in Hesiod, if we read éravupe? in 
the above passage, the distinction seems 
to be observed as rigidly as in Homer. 
Wherever else aravpaw occurs in Hesiod 
it has its proper sense of ‘ take away ’: 


Theog. 423, o6€ rh yuv Kpovlins éBiujoaro, ovd€é 


T’ amnupa. 
Scut, 173. 
Scut. 425. 


dmroupduevoar Wuxds. 
pei ppova Oupov dmrnipa, 
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And ézavpéw has its usual sense in— 
W.D. 419. 


The confusion which is first seen in 
the above passage from the Andromache 
continued to spread, and in later Greek 
(e.g., in Hippocrates) amavpdw and 
émavpéw are almost interchangeable. 

Whether then there is any etymo- 
logical connexion between the two 
words or not, their semantic history 
is clearly one of gradual convergence 
from different to similar meanings along 
the lines sketched above and assisted 
by a supposed community of origin. 

aporvyatos and apworyos. In 
Hesiod W.D. 590 pata aporyain was 
commonly translated ‘a milk - cake’ 
until Buttmann (Lexilogus, s.v. dworye) 
suggested that auoryaios was an adjec- 
tive derived from the Achaean word 
aworyés, which according to Eustathius 
means axun. aporyaios also occurs in 
Leonidas of Tarentum (A nth. P. 7. 657), 
where it is applied to an udder, dyoa- 
yatov wacrov ; here the epithet ‘ milk’ 
would be intolerably weak and ‘at its 
full’ gives good sense. The frequent 
use in Homer of dyodyos in the phrase 
év vuKTos apory®, ‘in the dead of night,’ 
gives support to this theory. But this 
meaning was lost sight of, and duoryes 
came to be used to mean simply ‘ dark- 
ness ’: 

Aesch, fr. 69. 
and without vu«rds in Orph. 33. 12, and 
even, according to Hesychius, as an 
adjective = oxotewos (in Euripides). 
Furthermore dayodyaios is said to mean 
‘dark’ in Orvac. Sibyll. 14. 214, nmepinv 
cKoToeccay aporyainv. But vu«tos is 
usually expressed, and it is quite clear 
that the connexion with darkness is 
not original. Those who like Prellwitz 
seek to connect it with pédas or like 
Boisacq with Goth. milhma ‘cloud,’ 
are, I think, on wrong lines. 

If, then, we accept auodyos = dxpy in 
meaning, wala auoryain will mean a 
cake in prime order, just fresh. So far 
all is clear; but we are still faced with 
the task of finding an explanation of 
duonyos, for it is not sufficient to label 
the word Achaean and leave its real 
meaning unexplained. I believe that 
in spite of Buttmann the obvious con- 
nexion with dwéAyw is true, although 


wretov 5 re vuxrds éraupel. 


mpopuywv iepas vuxTds duodydr, 
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of course the meaning ‘ milking-time’ 
which used to be given for év vuxros 
ayoy® is out of the question. aor-yds 
stands in the same relation to auwéAyo 
as dopos to dépw, and means ‘that 
which is milked,’ 7.e. milk, just as dopos 
mean ‘that which is borne.’ (The 
meaning ‘ milking’ would require 
apyoryn ; compare dopa.) But auoryos 
in the sense of milk was from the 
earliest times only used figuratively 
(there was no great need for another 
word for ydXa), in a sense in which we 
tend to use ‘cream’ rather than ‘ milk.’ 
vuxTos auworyos is therefore a metaphor, 
‘the cream, 7.c. the depth, of night,’ and 
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auonyatos will mean ‘containing the 
cream’ or more generally ‘prime,’ the 
very meaning that we require. 

The process, as far as the noun is 
concerned and including even the exten- 
sion of duodyos to mean darkness with- 
out vuxtds, may be paralleled in our 
own language with a different metaphor. 
Flower and flour are only different 
spellings of the same word; flour is 
‘the flower of the wheat,’ the best part 
of it. The parallel cannot be pressed 
to include dwodyaios, the metaphorical 
sense of ‘ flowery’ being quite different ; 
but it will serve as an illustration for 
duonyos. T. A. SINCLAIR. 


THEOGNIS 959-962. 


"Eore pév atrods Exwov ard xpjvns wedavtdpou, 
HOU Ti por €ddxet Kal Kadov ewer Udwp° 

viv & Hon rePdd\wra, Vowp & dvaulorvyerac idvi- 
& Ans 6H Kphvns iowa } rorauod. 


‘THIS is a poem which, like the 
polypus, would take its colour from its 
surroundings. ... If it is erotic, the 
genders of the nouns in the last line 
have an obvious significance; the poem 
is gynaecerastic as well as paederastic, 
and more the former than the latter’ 
(Harrison [p. 258], arguing against 
Welcker’s transposition of the lines 
to the Motdca mardixy). Sc Hudson- 
Williams, quoting Wendorff: ‘There 
is no need to discuss the innumerable 
conjectures intended to supplant 7 
motauov.... The disgusted lover will 
seek another maid or boy.’ 

But if the ancient Greeks were like 
the modern, none would have noticed 
the trivial difference of gender when 
presented with alternatives with so 
marked a difference in their nature as a 
river and a spring. For no Greek, if 
he can help it, drinks from a river. A 
northerner on a hot day will come to 
what is, for him, a cool and clear 
mountain stream; but ‘No, that is 
muddy and not cold; in half an hour 
we shall reach a spring which is pure 
and cold.’ And then, as likely as not: 
‘Do not drink too much from this 
spring: in another half-hour there is 
another spring which is yet colder and 
purer.’ That kind of people: connois- 


seurs of water. 
So in antiquity. 


Men drank water 


drawn from a spring, not from a 
river : 
ddorrdpy SiWdvre mnyaior péos, 
even in battle 
dul xpnvatoy yavos 
bin tovoivres (Persae 483) ; 

cf. Persae 613; Od. VII. 129, X. 
XX. 153-162 (xp. pedrdvvdpos); Eur. 
El. 56-78; Ar. Ran. 113, etc. «pyvn 
(or my) is the natural word for this. 
A torayos, when it is not destructive, 
waters fields and orchards (Aesch. Suppl. 
1027 ff., Ibycus, fr. 1); in it Odysseus 
bathes and Nausicaa washes clothes. 
A «pnvn can, of course, also water fields, 
especially the meadows of an idyllic 
landscape (Od. V. 70, [X. 141; Jl. IX. 14, 
XXI. 257, cf. XXII. 149 ff.; Oed. Col. 
685 ff.; Plato, Critias 113E) ; but where 
kpjvat and wotayot are mentioned 
together they mean two different things 
(Ajax 849; Il. XXI. 196), and you 
rarely drank from the latter. Excep- 
tionally we have Hymn. Hom. XXXIV. 4 
(the Hermus), Prom. Vinct. 812 (the 
Nile), and Rep. X. 6214 (the river of For- 
getfulness) ; cf. perhaps Eur. Cycl. 96. 

There must therefore be some point 
in their junction here. “AdAns Kprvns 
mivew is to take a draught as pure, as 
clear (wéAav vdwp) as the other had 
once been. But the water of a river is 
turbid, already sullied. Therefore, if 
this is a love-poem (which is not certain, 
as Harrison shows), the meaning should 
be: ‘I will find me another mistress 
or pick up a girl from anywhere, the 
market-place or a brothel.’ 
A. W. GOMME. 
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THE AIAQS OF PHAEDRA AND THE MEANING OF THE 
HIPPOLYTUS. 


Hn mor’ &ddws vuxrds év waxpw xpovyp 

Ovnrav éppbyric’ 7 diépOapra Bios, 

Kat wot doxovow ov Kara yvwuns piow 

mpdocew Kdkiov> tor. yap 76 y’ eb ppovely 

moAdoiow > dddX\a 7H5’ GOpnréov 7bé5e - 

Ta xphor’ émicrdpecba Kal yiyveoKopev, 

ov éxrovotmer 5’, of uev dpyias vo, 

of & ndoviv mpobévres dvri Tot Kadod 

GdAnv tw’. loi & Hdoval modal Biou, 

paxpai re Néoxat kal oxo}, Teprvov Kakdv, 

aldws re. diccal & eiciv, h ev od Kaxh, 

h 5 &x Gos olkwv. ei 5 6 xatpds Fv cadis, 

ovK ay bv’ Horny rair’ Exovre ypdupara. 

(vv. 375-87). 

THESE verses from Phaedra’s great 
speech to the women have engaged the 
attention of many editors, but have 
never, I venture to think, been fully 
understood. If I am right, they are 
cardinal not only for the psychology of 
Phaedra, but for the significance of the 
play asawhole. There are three points 
of importance: (1) The statement that 
the evil in human life comes not from 
intellectual error, but from a failure of 
the will; (2) the very singular list of 
‘pleasures’; (3) the statement about 
the two kinds of aidds. Willems, 
Mahaffy, Hadley, and others, get rid of 
(2) and (3) by wholesale excisions and 
transpositions. But Plutarch’s text had 
the reference to a double aidas (de Virt. 
Mor. 8), and its genuineness is strongly 
confirmed by Euripides, Evechtheus, 
frag. 12: 

aidots 6¢ kairds Suokpitws Exw mépi* 

Kai det yap airfs, kdorw ai xaxdv péya, 
Others accordingly accept the two kinds 
of aides, but follow Gomperz in altering 
v. 383 to— 


GdAnv rw’ Eddos* eloi 5é dGopal Biov. 


This is not very plausible palaeographi- 
cally, nor does it touch the real diffi- 
culty. Why should Phaedra in her 
mood of virtuous repentance denounce 
aid#s' at all, whether as a 2O0v7 or 
as a dGopa Biov? ‘Au contraire, c’est 
la pudeur qui a été sa sauvegarde’ 
(Willems). 

We must turn for light to the history 
of Phaedra’s soul, already revealed with 
a rare precision of touch in the dialogue 


1 The position of aides, at the end of the 
sentence and beginning of the line, is that of 
maximum emphasis. 


with the nurse, and presently summed 
up for us by Phaedra herself (vv. 391 ff.). 
Like most victims of psychological con- 
flict, she began, as she tells us, by at- 
tempting to repress one of the conflict- 
ing emotions (vv. 393-4).2, We have 
seen the results of this policy in wv. 
198-238. Euripides did not need a 
Freud to tell him that the expelled 
‘complex’ lives on, vainly seeking in 
symbolic acts the satisfaction denied it 
in literal reality, and sometimes destroy- 
ing in the process the personality which 
has expelled it. Phaedra’s hidden love 
translates itself into a succession of 
cravings; and it is no accident* that 
all these cravings are for scenes inti- 
mately associated with Hippolytus—the 
rest in the meadow by the spring (¢. 
vv. 73 ff.), the forest hunt (cf. vv. 1128- 
30, etc.), the racecourse and the Enetian 
horses (cf. vv. 1131-3). Impossible long- 
ings for a Greek princess, and a bed- 
ridden invalid at that! The nurse 
recognises them for what they are—the 
flight from reality, whose point of de- 
parture is ‘the sweet sin of idleness’ 
(v. 384), and whose goal is insanity. 
So in the end does Phaedra herself 
(vv. 239-41). Something in her revolts 
against the false, the too easy solution— 
to &€ pawopevov xaxov—and the name 
she gives to that something is aidas 
(v. 244). This is the aiéws which she 
accurately describes in v. 385 as ov 
kaxy: it saves her from the shame of 
neurosis, but its virtue is only negative— 
it shows her no way out. The attempt 
to achieve a truer solution, by recog- 
nising the disease of her mind and con- 
quering it in the open (vv. 398-9), proves 
too hard for her (v. 247). There remains 
only death (vv. 248 f., 400 ff.).4 


* How far repression has gone is skilfully 
indicated by the difficulty which she finds in 
uttering Hippolytus’ name (v. 351). a 

3 It is not suggested that Euripides antici 
pated the modern psychological theory (which 
was not his business as an artist), but only that 
he observed, and utilised for dramatic purposes, 
some of the facts of behaviour which the theory 
endeavours to explain. 

* The symbolic value for both Phaedra and 
the nurse of the covering of the queen’s head in 
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At v. 244 aidws saves Phaedra; at 
v. 335 it destroys her. Except for her 
involuntary cry at v. 310, which the 
nurse misunderstands, she has success- 
fully resisted the old woman’s impor- 
tunity until confronted (v. 325 onwards) 
with the moral compulsion of ixereia. 
She appeals in vain for release from 
that compulsion, and then her resolu- 
tion breaks: 


ddow: céBas yap xeupds aldotuac 7d ody. 


From that moment her delicately sen- 
sitive grip upon her destiny relaxes, 
until in the clash of two wills, both 
stronger than her own—the peasant 
woman’s and the ascetic boy’s—her 
whole moral being suffers shipwreck. 
Small wonder if in her succeeding 
agony of remorse and fear she recog- 
nises that aidws can be an ayOos olxwv. 
When she adds that, ‘were but the 
right occasion clear, there would not be 
for two things one self-same term’ (vv. 
386-7), she means, I think, that the 
aidws of v. 335 Was axatpos: she has 
sacrificed to the conventional claim of 
the suppliant the deeper claim of her 
own spiritual integrity. 

Does the tragedy, then, hinge on the 
conflict between an inward and an out- 
ward morality, Phaedra’s instinct and 
Ta vowloueva, the true aidws and the 
faise? Such a theme might be ex- 
pected to attract Euripides; and it 
might be argued plausibly enough that it 
reappears in the second half of the play, 
when Hippolytus denies another piece 
of traditional morality—the validity in 
any and every circumstance of an oath 
once given—and in the end dies with- 
out carrying his denial into practice. 
Had Phaedra, in this view, been en- 
lightened enough to spurn the untimely 
suppliant, all would have been well; 
had Hippolytus been enlightened enough 
to break his untimely oath, he would 
have been saved. The whole trouble, 
after all, was due to the ev7@ea, the 
old-fashioned simplicity, of both parties. 


the crisis of choice (v. 243) is a faultless piece of 
observation. 

1 These are the only two occasions, apart 
from the speech to the women, when she uses 
the words aides, aideio Oa. 
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But through the mouths of all the 
chief characters of this play its author 
emphatically denies that enlightenment 
can make men good. Phaedra’s senti- 
ment (vv. 377 ff.) repeats in a negative 
form Hippolytus’ definition of the good 
man : 

8cos ddaxrdv undév, add’ ev ry pice 
7d cwopoveiv elrAnxev és TA TAY’ buds. 
(vv. 79-80.) 


And Theseus later (vv. 916-20) puts the 
same thing in yet another way. This 
can scarcely be accidental. I believe 
that it was part of Euripides’ purpose 
to suggest, in opposition to the Socratic 
intellectualism, that while a false ethical 
theory may provide a convenient mask 
for a dangerous impulse, the true springs 
of conduct lie deeper. 

To Phaedra the conventional céS8as 
of the suppliant furnishes the necessary 
excuse for satisfying the thwarted desire 
of confession, and so taking the first 
step towards that abyss which a part 
of her nature craves (vv. 503-5). Only 
on this supposition, it seems to me, can 
we explain her speaking of aids as a 
dangerous 7d0vyn, as a temptation, like 
long gossiping and idleness. So with 
Hippolytus: his ruin is at bottom due, 
not to a mistaken punctiliousness—he 
tells us himself that even if he broke his 
oath it would not help him (v. 1062)— 
but to the indirect gratification of a 
repressed impulse under the guise of 
virtue. To those readers who see in 
the Hippolytus an idealisation of sexual 
purity, the pitiless brutality of the hero’s 
tirade to the nurse comes with a rude 
shock; but Euripides is never content 
to show us half a soul, and the un- 
measured hatred felt by the ascetic 
against the manifestation in others of 
that passion which lives suppressed in 
himself is in every age a familiar spec- 
tacle. The last link in the chain of 
disaster is not Hippolytus’ self-control, 
but his lack of it. cwdpoveiv pa@ynoerac, 
cries Phaedra (v. 731); and vv. 1034-5 
(which should not be tampered with) 
show that the prediction is fulfilled. 

As Phaedra does violence to aides in 
the name of aidés, so does Hippolytus 
to cwdpocivyn in the name of cw¢po- 
ovvyn: each is the victim of his own and 
the other’s submerged desires masquer- 
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ading as morality. Complementary and 
interdependent, these are the two deter- 
mining moments on which all the rest 
of the action hangs: here, to my mind, 
lies the unity, structural and intellec- 
tual, of the Hippolytus. In the formal 
aspect, it is a representation of the 
interplay of two personalities, both of 
them ‘nobler than we, but marred by 
some dmuaptia’; in conception, it is a 





study of the effects of conflict and 
repression in the sphere of sex. 
E. R. Dopps. 


1 | purposely leave out of account the mytho- 
logical framework of the play. The artist has 
wisely made this framework detachable, so that 
we may, if we please, study his human drama 
in isolation from its traditional setting. Since 
Verrall, many of us have been inclined to 
admire the frame almost to the exclusion of the 
picture. 


THE ARCADIAN LEAGUE AND ARISTODEMOS. 


Pausanis (8, 36, 5), speaking of Aris- 
todemos’ tomb—doubtless he saw the 
epitaph—says dv ovd€ tupavvoivta adet- 
NovTO 44) eTTOVoudoaL YpnoToy, ‘even 
during his tyranny they did not deprive 
him of the name Good ’ (repeated 8, 27, 
11). Aristodemos then, before he became 
tyrant of Megalopolis, had done some- 
thing which Megalopolis never forgot ; 
and this can only have been his defeat 
of Acrotatos of Sparta (Plut. Agis 3). 
It has always been a mystery how 
Megalopolis could possibly have de- 
feated Sparta single-handed ; the _his- 
tory of the Arcadian League may pro- 
vide the explanation. 

The old belief in a restored Arcadian 
League in the third century vanished 
with the attribution of the Phylarchos 
inscription (Syl/.2 183) to 362/1; and 
Swoboda in his Staatsaltertiimer (1913) 
merely says that that League was dis- 
solved by Alexander and never revived. 
Yet there are many references to a later 
League ; for the ethnic ’Apxas, or ’Apxas 
of such a city (showing that city was in 
the League), is common, especially in 
the Delphic inscriptions. I have pre- 
viously pointed out (J.H.S. 1922, 205) 
that the usual statement that Alexander 
dissolved the Arcadian League in 324 
has no basis either in tradition or 
probability. In the Lamian war Ar- 
cadia acts as a unit; and the League 
was in existence from 320/9 to 304/3,” 
even if Cassander sometimes deprived 


1 The cases then known are given in Hiller 
von Gaertringen’s TZestimonia to JG. V. ii. 
(1913), unfortunately with Pomtow’s now obso- 
lete dating ; but apparently he did not draw 
the obvious deduction. 

2 J.G. V. ii. 549, 550=Sy//.3 314, where see 
Hiller’s notes. 





it of a city. It must have entered 
Demetrios’ Panhellenic League of 303 
as a unit, and would be one of the é6vn 
referred to in that League’s constitu- 
tion. Other references to the Arcadian 
League shortly before or about 300 are 
I.G. Il. 964; Supp. Ep. Gr. 1, 360; 
possibly Arvanitopoullos, Qeccadixa 
Mvnpeta 176; and B.C.H. 1899, 519, 
No. 5, and apparently Delphi inv. 2382 
(in I.G. V. ii. p. 69), both of which show 
Orchomenos was a member. Between 
300 and the Chremonidean war the 
references are: I.G. II. 1293 (271/0 for 
certain), and 1295 = Syll.? rogo (between 
290 and 270); Fouilles de Delphes UI. 
46, and G.D.I. 2787=Fouilles III. 36, 
both somewhere between 287/6 and the 
Chremonidean war and both showing 
Megalopolis was a member; G.D.I. 
2669 = Fouilles III. 14 (probably 271), 
which shows Stymphalos was a mem- 
ber; and three decrees of Dexippos’ 
year at Delphi, early third century,‘ 
G.D.I. 2794, 2795, 2796= Fouilles III. 
43, 44, 45, which show that Megalopolis 
and Mantinea were both members. As 
then during this period Orchomenos 
and Mantinea are known members, the 
presumption is that Eastern Arcadia 
was not yet acting independently, and 
that the League, as was certainly the 
case in 320/19, still embraced the whole 
country. 

With the Chremonidean war the 
position changes ; Syli.3 434 shows that 
by 266 the four eastern cities, Tegea, 
Mantinea, Orchomenos, and Caphyai, 
had broken away from the League and 


3 Supp. Ep. Gr. 1, 75, |. 23 ; see Cary, Class. 
Quart, 1922, p. 142. 
4 See Bourguet on Fouz//es III. 43. 
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joined Sparta, doubtless at Athens’ 
solicitation, the Athenian Nationalist 
embassy to Orchomenos being known ;} 
and Orchomenos had changed her con- 
stitution (? to accord with Tegea), the 
Bovry being replaced by a ddaia.” 
Eastern Arcadia now begins that inde- 
pendent action exemplified in Aratos’ 
time. But an Arcadian League con- 
tinued to exist; it is referred to in 
LG. XI. iv. 113, the date 263 being 
certain, and perhaps in Syil.® 489 
(though this may belong later). The 
League is next mentioned in all the 
four Delphi Soteria lists of Aristagoras, 
Emmenidas, Nicodamos (a Pythian 
year), and Cleondas,? who follow each 
other either directly or with a year’s 
interval in each case. In Emmenidas’ 
year no less than twelve performers at 
the Soteria have the ethnic ’Apxds, as 
against one with a city ethnic, Tegea ; 
evidently the League again embraced 
nearly all Arcadia, and it included 
Megalopolis; for one of the artists, 
’Emnpatos ’Adxivou ’Apxds, was a Mega- 
lopolitan (B.C.H. 1923, p. 2, 1. 7). 
Consequently in Emmenidas’ year etther 
Aristodemos had already been assassin- 
ated or he was not yet tyrant of Mega- 
lopolis. 

Now his assassination cannot well be 
before 253, or after 251;* so on the 
hypothesis that he was dead the a 
possible date for Emmenidas is 252/ 
and in fact de Sanctis and Beloch hoe 
both suggested this year,® but neither 
was considering the question of Aristo- 
demos or Arcadia; the date depends 
on their very hypothetical rearrange- 
ments of the Athenian archons and no 
less hypothetical redating of the Soteria.’ 


1 B.C.H. 38, 1914, p. 451, no. I. 

2 1b. p. 466, no. 9, with Plassart and Blum’s 
commentary. 

*G.D1. 2563 
Syl? 424. 

* Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 358, n. 43. 
_ > Emmenidas’ dates. Pomtow in 1914, 267 
In 1923, 255 for certain. Johnson 259. De 
Sanctis in 1923, 255/4 or 252/1. Beloch in 1902, 
260; in 1923, 256 for certain ; in 1924, 252/1, 
or possibly 251/o. Roussel in 1923, probably 


to 2566; Aristagoras also 


259. This list speaks for itself. 

® De Sanctis, Aiv. dz fil. 1923, 167 ; 
th. 1923, 267, and 1924, 192. 

? With the articles given in the last note cf. 
Roussel, B.C.H. 1923, 
1; Walek, Rev. Phii. 


Beloch, 


1,and Rev. Et. Anc. 1924 
1924, 5; Kirchner, PAz/. 
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The whole question is likely to be under 
discussion for years; but it suffices here 
to point out that there are definite 
reasons against placing Emmenidas 
after Aristodemos’ assassination. (a) In 
Emmenidas’ year Delphi (7.e., Aetolia) 
honoured Areus II. of Sparta,® who 
died when eight years old. As he was 
a posthumous child, if he was alive in 
252/1 his father Acrotatos was killed 
not before 260; but most scholars put 
his death in 263 or 262, with which I 
agree. But putting this aside, Aetolia’s 
action in honouring the child was a 
proclamation that she was neutral and 
not her friend Gonatas’ ally; this was 
in place c. 260, with Sparta recently 
defeated and Gonatas victorious after a 
great struggle, but most unlikely in 
252/1, when Gonatas was in severe 
trouble. (6) Emmenidas in 252/r1 en- 
tails Cleondas in 248/7. Between these 
two archons the Arcadian League 
suffered a severe shock (see fost), which 
on this dating cannot be explained; it 
was not due to Lydiades, who cannot 
have made himself tyrant while Gonatas 
was powerless in the Peloponnese (253/2 
to 247/6). Also in Cleondas’ year the 
dvdaoxados avAnTa@v at the Soteria was 
Avovrtos Zevotivov ’Apxas, who had 
been é:dacnaXos of a play at Athens in 
271/o (I.G. II. 1293, date certain), 
which renders an earlier date for 
Cleondas much more probable. (c) On 
this hypothesis there is no explanation 
of Pausanias’ statement that Aristo- 
demos was Xpnotos before he became 
tyrant. 

We must therefore adopt the alter- 
native—viz., that in Emmenidas’ year 
Aristodemos was not yet tyrant of 
Megalopolis. But as Areus II. was 
king in Emmenidas’ year, Aristodemos 
must then have defeated and killed 
Acrotatos before he became tyrant ; that 
is, he was at the time presumably 
general of the Arcadian League. This 
does explain Pausanias. As Aristodemos 
when tyrant built two temples, a reason- 
able time for his tyranny, which ended 
253 or 252, must be allowed; and as 


Woch. 1924, 869. The problems of Athens and 
Delphi are interconnected. 

8 Syll.3 430 (see Roussel, B.C. 7.1923, p- 30). 
Even Pomtow now accepts Areus II.; Adzo 
18, 1923, 308. 
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Nicodamos was a Pythian year (262, 
258, 254, etc.), there can be little ques- 
tion about Emmenidas’ date; 264 (or 
263) is obviously impossible, and 256 
(or 255) would give Aristodemos at the 
outside only two to three years of rule ; 
Emmenidas’ date is therefore 260 (or 
259 if the Soteria were annual), which 
accords with all the data indicated 
under (a) above. Also this does ex- 
plain what happened to the Arcadian 
League between Emmenidas and 
Cleondas. In Emmenidas’ list are 
twelve ‘ Arcadians’ and one Tegean; 
but in Cleondas’, against six ‘ Arca- 
dians,’ there are nine names with city 
ethnics, three from Tegea, four from 
Cleitor, and two from Cynaetha. Now 
a single city ethnic does not prove that 
that city was not in a League; there 
are many instances. But a large group 
of city and not League ethnics in a 
formal document, like the Cleondas 
list, must have some reason, and an 
exact illustration occurs in Syll.° 239 ; 
in 363 the Arcadian contributors to 
Delphi, with one exception, are all 
‘ Arcadians’ (B. col. i. and C. col. iii.), 
while in spring 360 (D. col. i.) city 
ethnics alone occur; and Bourguet has 
pointed out that this reflects a break-up 
of the Arcadian League. It seems 
then as if Aristodemos’ assumption of 
power in Megalopolis was followed by 
the defection of (at least) Cleitor, 
Cynaetha, and (if a member) Tegea, 
leaving only a mutilated League sur- 
viving. Aristodemos’ career then was the 
reverse of Lydiades’; he was federal 
general first and tyrant afterwards. 
But presumably he ruled well, as he 
retained ‘the honourable name he had 
won and his tomb remained for cen- 
turies. 

Now from the weird mix-up of names, 
dates, and events in Pausanias 8, 27, 
11 ff., the fact emerges that, about 
three generations after Philip II., some 
king of Sparta was killed at Mantinea ; 
and Pausanias describes the battle, 
8, 10, 5 ff. The battle is a fact, for 
he saw the trophy at Mantinea from 
‘the Spartans and Agis’ (the name 
Agis is admittedly a mistake); and 





1 B.C.H. 27, 1903, p. 23; cf. Pomtow, Alo 
8, 1908, p. 193, n. I. 





Beloch (III. ii. 440) argued for the 
accuracy of Pausanias’ details. His 
story runs that the Spartans were 
defeated by the Arcadians, Sicyonians, 
and Achaeans; Aratos with the allied 
centre gave ground according to plan, 
the whole Spartan army crowded in- 
wards to break the centre, and the 
Arcadian wings closed round them. 
Now this bears no resemblance to any- 
thing that ever occurred in Greek or 
Macedonian warfare of the period; but 
it is quite a good description of Cannae; 
and just as Alexander was made to plan 
the crossing of the Alps after Hannibal 
had crossed them,” so Aratos (of all 
people) must needs wins a Cannae a 
generation before the Carthaginian. 
With this, the details in Pausanias’ 
account fall to the ground; Graecia 
capta invented them to put the barbarian 
in his place. But a king of Sparta was 
defeated at Mantinea; and the mys- 
terious battle is only the battle in which 
king Acrotatos was defeated and killed 
by Aristodemos and the Arcadian 
League, possibly (see post) with Achaean 
help; as Aristodemos subsequently fell 
from grace, legend substituted the 
name of Aratos. Mantinea, and perhaps 
Achaea and others of Sparta’s allies 
of 266, must have broken away after 
the battle of Corinth in 265; Mantinea 
rejoined the Arcadian League, and 
Acrotatos set out to recover, or punish, 
her. If Hiller’s suggestion be correct, 
I.G. V. ii. 351 may record the crown 
conferred on Aristodemos by Stym- 
phalos after the battle. 

Possible references to the Arcadian 
League between Aristodemos and 235 
are G.D.I. 2609 (Pomtow’s date for this 
archon Phainis, 219, is impossible); 
Syll3 265 (wrongly dated in Syll.*; it is 
the third century Dion) and Foualles 
III. 12, in both of which Megalopolis 
is a member; and possibly B.C.H. 
1923, p. 2, when possibly Tegea was a 
member ;? but all the dates are very 
uncertain. 

One point about the constitution of | 
the Arcadian League is important. The | 
very numerous demiurgi of the earlier 
fourth century League had by 304/3 | 


2 Curt. 10, 1, 3; see Tarn, /.4.S. 1921, p. 14 
3 See Roussel in B.C.H#. 1923, p. 4. 
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been replaced by a board of fifteen 
demiurgi (Syll.2 314), and it appears 
that when the reorganisation was made 
the League embraced fifteen cities, each 
appointing one demiurge; for before 
the Chremonidean war Orchomenos 
dates a decree by her single federal 
demiurge,t and Stymphalos’ single 
federal demiurge appears in her above- 
mentioned decree, /.G. V. ii. 351. Now 
the ten demiurgi of the Achaean League, 
as their number entails ten Achaean 
cities, cannot belong to the old League, 
which comprised twelve cities till 373 
and eleven after; they also must repre- 
sent a reorganisation. The last of the 
ten cities may have joined in 273, or 


1 B.C.H. 38, 1914, 466, no. 9. 
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not till 267/6; the reorganisation might 
be then, or might be in 255 when the 
generalship was reorganised—anyhow 
before the eleventh city, Olenos, joined. 
The ten Achaean demiurgi therefore 
were in origin copied from the Arcadian 
(though the method of election appar- 
ently came to differ); this would nor- 
mally point to an alliance, and con- 
sequently Achaea may really have helped 
Arcadia against Acrotatos, as Pausanias 
says. 

Finally, the Arcadian League will 
have to be considered in arranging 
Delphic archons. For instance, archons 
in whose year 'Apxds occurs cannot 
be put after 235, or Emmenidas located 
in Aristodemos’ tyranny. 

W. W. TARN. 


THE EPIGRAMS OF BALBILLA. 


WHEN Hadrian visited the Egyptian 
Thebes in the November of A.D. 130, 
Julia Balbilla, a poetess in the train of 
his wife Sabina, was employed to com- 
pose four metrical inscriptions to record 
the court’s visit to the famous Colossi 
and the behaviour of Memnon in its 
presence. Of these inscriptions three 
are carved in shallow half-inch letters 
of the type A€OCG@ in two parallel 
columns on the left thigh of one of the 
statues, and the fourth in deeper one- 
inch letters of the type AEOCW on its 
left foot. The fourth has been length- 
ened by a supernumerary pentameter 
in a different hand, probably that of the 
carver of the other three. The biblio- 
graphy given by O. Hoffmann on p. 124 
of the second volume of his Griechischen 
Dialekte is still after thirty years, so far 
as I have been able to discover, com- 
plete. And yet to look at the gaps in 
Hoffmann’s text, and the variant read- 
ings of the doubtful letters in his ap- 
paratus, is to wonder why, with our 
increased knowledge of the dialect of 
her models Sappho and Alcaeus, no 
further attempt has been made to do 
justice to the writer’s literary reputa- 
tion. Through the great kindness of 
Mr. C. C. Edgar I have been able to 
use squeezes which he himself made for 
me in 1924. Some of these are par- 
ticularly valuable, because they dupli- 


cate or even triplicate the record of 
some doubtful passages, and all those 
of inscriptions II. and III. are obviously 
better, and in at least one passage 
actually more complete, than the single 
squeeze used by Hoffmann. In II. 14 
the two last letters but one, € G4), are 
quite clear, though the transcriptions of 
Hoffmann and his predecessors all end 
two or more letters before them. 

The cutter of the first three inscrip- 
tions has made certain errors, whether 
in reading Balbilla’s MS., or, as we all 
do, in writing what he read. These are 
important, because they are enough to 
justify our presuming such an error as 
a last resource elsewhere. In 1. 1 of I. 
he gives BaddAAns for Badr SirdAgs, in 
1. 2 weuvos for Méuvovos, in 1. 5 OnBaryw 
for OnBaixw, in 1. 7 you for For, in 1. 15 
yepuruot for Fe direvor; inl. 12 of II. 
nracamtwy is found instead of yAaccamw, 
in 1. 5 of III. rp instead of tap. The 
same is true of the cutter of IV. In 
l. 1 he writes avénoavtos for avdacayvtos, 
inl. 2 dwva for dwvas, in |. 3 caBwva 
for SaBivva, in 1. 4 adwos for aor, in 
l. 5 KotpavwadpravwrepTtwdexot wdevi- 
avtw for xoipavw ’Adpidva TrépTrTot 
Sexotw. & éviavtws; in |. 6 he has cer- 
tainly omitted some letters altogether. 
Besides these mistakes there are one or 
two letters which seem to have begun 
life as some other letter. In the title of 
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I. *IovXias was first written vovdvas as 
though dative; and in 1. 17 of II. the 
nominative -yevéracs was first written 
yeveraix, from ‘yevetaixnu two lines 
above. In the first three epigrams we 
find reproduced certain graphical fea- 
tures of Balbilla’s MS. At the end of 
the titles of II. and III. there appears 
to be a péon otiyun; in I. 1. g there 
seems to be a yéon after werpov, and the 
end of the same poem is marked prob- 
ably by a high point, and certainly by 
a coronis, >; in II. 1.8 there is perhaps 
a péon after cdpies; the end of III. is 
marked by a paragraphus, —. I.-III. 
show the pentameters duly indented as 
in modern texts; in IV. the first three 
lines begin roughly under one another, 
with 1. 3 slightly projecting, and the 
initial letters of the remainder wae x 
irregular slant to the right, with a sl 
indentation of 1. 4—an_ irregul Ey 
necessitated by the presence of another 
inscription on the left; moreover, from 
l. 5 onwards IV. is written as prose. 
The last, and supernumerary, line of 
IV. is carved by a different hand, in 
lettering of the type A€ (except the 
first, which is E) 9CGQ), and rather 
smaller after the first five letters. It 
seems to have been inscribed by the 
carver of I.-III., who set out to imitate 
the style of the carver of IV., but 
failed to conceal his own idiosyncrasies. 
Elided letters are omitted throughout 
all four inscriptions. Ligatures appear 
between the following letters: II. 7 a6, 
12 fin. ov (bis), 13 vd, 15 fin. vy and To, 
17 Am and do, 18 voyos ; III. 2 ov, 4 €o, 
5 00,7 Tov, 9 fin. we andvo. Theoccur- 
rence of these should not be forgotten 
when we try to read dark places. 
Another i important point is the variation 
in the size and spacing of the letters. 
The groups peuvov and aépuar, for 
instance, vary in width from 2} to 22 
inches and from 2} to 3% inches respec- 
tively in I.-III. 

I give the new text with notes and 
translation. A dot placed beneath a 
letter indicates that there are traces 
consistent with that letter, but not 
necessarily with that alone. The 
squeezes will be found in the Cambridge 
University Museum of Classical Archae- 
ology. I would here record my thanks 
to Mr. C. C. Edgar for making them, 


and to Mr. H. Rackham for valuable 
suggestions for reading some of the 
more doubtful passages. 


I. (C.I.G. IL. 4725) : 
"TovAias BadBirrns 
éte HKovae TOV Méuvovos 
6 aeBaoros ’Adptavos. 
Méuvova ruvOavopav Aiyirtiov adi 
avya 
5 ailOodpevorv dovny OnBaixw ’rd ida. 
’Adpiavoy 8 écidwy tov mayBaciryna 
amply avyas 
dedi xatpny elé Fot ws Svvartov - 
Titav 8 ort’ éddwv AevKowor bu’ aide- 
pos immrous 
ovy oKia @pawy SevrEpov 7) WXE METPOV, 
10 ws xarucoro turevTos in Méuvov wadw 
avdav 
o€UTovoy xaipwv [K]ai Tplrov axov in. 
Kolpavos ’Adpiavols yeraa jas 0° ac- 
TATCaTO KAVTOS 
Méuvova kav [ordd)\a KaddeTrev 
ovpuryovols 
ypommara capuat [vov|ta too’ evude 
Kwoo’ ETadKOUGE, 
15 diAov maior & éyevt’ ws Fe pirecor 
Géou. 
1 S(tone) BadrdAAns. 2S penvos. 5 S OnBayw. 
7 S-yo. g H(offmann) sees em, but cvy is at least 
equally possible. 12 Perhaps yedajgats, but in 
either case there is room (Aa, aX, AXA are often 


narrow and close together; cf. xaddurev below). 
13 Plenty of room, seeon 12. 15 S yegidior. 


‘(The inscription] of Julia Balbilla 
when Memnon was heard by Hadrianus 
Augustus : 

‘I had been told that when the sun’s 
rays lit Egyptian Memnon he spoke 
from the Theban stone, and now, when 
he beheld the all-ruler Hadrian ere 
rise of sun, he bade him what welcome 
he could ;! but when the Titan had 
driven his white horses through the sky 
till he reached with the shadow’ the 
second measure of the hours, then again 
did Memnon speak, joyfully now with a 
clear voice as of smitten bronze, yea 
and spoke a third time; whereat the 
lord Hadrian, smiling, greeted Memnon 
in return, and hath left behind him 
engraven for posterity a witness to show 
what he saw and heard, thus making it 
manifest to all men that he is beloved 
of the Gods.’ 


1 J.e. ‘went on sayin’ nuffin.’ 
2 On the sundial. 
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II. (C.I.G. 4731 and 4730): 
"Ore oiv Th ceBaoth LaBeivy 
éyevouny Tapa T® Méwvov. 
Avws Kal yepapw, Méuvov, mai 
TOa@voro, 
@nBaas Oaccwr avra Aios TOALOS, 
5 7) ’Apévo, Bacinre[u] Aiyirrie, Tas 
évéTrotow 
ipnes pvOwy TaV Tadrdawy idptes, 
xatpe | kal avddoais mpoppev actracbe 
LaBuvay, 
Tav céuvay adoxov Kotpavw ’Adpi- 
avw. 
yA@ooav pév tor twake Kal wata 
BapBapos avnp 
10 KapBicats Geos * 
HEepatrey* 
daxév Tot Toivay Tov Méudw drove 
TANCE, 
nn ” ted ” \ fee 
Tav nAaca’ Amv caxtave Tov Oéiov. 
GAN’ Eyw ov Soxipous céBev To Aivov 
Spatpabny, 
puxav 8 adavatav SeiEn eowba 
véwy. 
> , A y / >i 
15 evoeBees yap eEmor yeveTar KNU Tpo- 
TETVUYTO, 
BarBirros 7’ 6 coos x’ Avtioyxos 
Bacineuvs, 
BarBirros yevérats patpos Bacidgyi- 
dos dupas, 
T® matepos S€ mwatnp ’Avtioyos 
Bacijeus * 
Knvev é« yevéas Kayo AdXoV alua TO 
KGXOD, 
BadrBirras 8 EueOev yporta rad’ 
evaéBeos. 
1S rnoeBacrnoaBewm (the iota in 1.2). 2S rw. 
7 Col. II. begins here; with domage cf. Hesych. 
dordtouar: domdgfw (inverted) and Byz. Io ze. 
aFdra, so Papyri; uéuarev from pudprrw, cf. Hes. 
Scut, 231 et al. 11 5doa for ddod, cf. Il. 1. 342; 
radnoe usually passive in meaning, but cf. Hesych. 
memadnuévar * BeBraupévar. 12 Smrac. 14 towba for 
towbe, cf. mpbc0a ; véwv ‘making to dwell,’ ‘housing,’ 
cf. Hom. évacca, evvasbpevos, véarac ; Aewv, which is 
less probable, would give éow @adéwv. 15 With 
mporémvuvro cf. mpoBidw and fav kal memvijmevos 
Polyb. 17 Saas. C. Julius Antiochus IV. Epi- 
phanes, the last reigning king of Commagene, 
38-72 a.D., had a son C, Julius Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who is called rex by Tacitus, Hist. 2.25, 
and faovde’s in the inscription of Philopappus, 
1.G. 3. 557, and lived in exile at Rome under 
Vespasian; this son's wife, who because of her 
husband’s titular royalty is here called Bacidnis, 
must have been a daughter of one Balbillus, 


probably the astrologer (cf. odpos, 1. 16) mentioned 
by Suetonius in his life of Nero 363) 1 our Balbilla 


Tov §& avata 


1 C. Cichorius, whose Rémzsche Studien have 
come into my hands as this goes to press, 
identifies this Balbillus with the prefect of 
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would thus be a sister of the C. Julius Antiochus 
Epiphanes Philopappus who was Consul and 
titular king under Trajan and Archon at Athens, 
where his monument is still extant, and whose 
mother would therefore appear to be wrongly 
described as nicht iiberliefert ap. Pauly-Wissowa 
s, Julius 66 (p. 161). 


‘— When I visited Memnon with 
Sabina Augusta: 

‘O Son of the Morning and Tithonus 
old, Memnon that sit’st before the 
Theban city of Zeus, or Amenoth king 
of Egypt as thou art called by the 
priests who are so cunning in the ancient 
lore, I give thee hail and beg thee greet 
with speech the lord Hadrian’s noble 
wife Sabina. Thy tongue, for sure, and 
thy ears, were cut from thee by the 
impious invader Cambyses, though retri- 
bution overtook him, for he made due 
requital for his murderous deed of 
despite upon Memphis, whose divine 
Apis he drove away and slew. But I 
for one do not believe thy thread is cut, 
but thou wilt show that there dwells 
within thee yet a soul that cannot die. 
For pious men were my forefathers and 
a good line to come of, even the wise 
Balbillus and Antiochus the king, Bal- 
billus the sire of my royal mother, and 
king Antiochus father of my father, from 
whose lineage | inherit blood as noble 
as theirs, and sign myself Balbilla the 
pious.’ 


III. (C.J.G. II. 4729): 
"Ore TH TpeTy Hepa ovdK 1)- 
Kkovoapev TOD Méuvovos. 
XOicdov pev Méuvor ciyats atexuap 
KeeT’* GANG 
os Tadd a Kadda Tvide LaBuv’ 
dvuoey 
5 TapTeicota” , pata popha Bacirridos 
dypas 
€dOota” aic’ avtw ‘ Oniov a axov in, 
‘un Kai tor Bacideus Kotéon TO vu 
dapov aTexuap 
‘trav céuvay Katéxns Kovpidiav 
adoxov * 
k® Méuvov tpéccais peyadw pévos 
"Aéprav [ ovo | 
10 é€arivas avédac’, a 8 dios’ éyapn. 





Egypt, Ti. Claudius B., mentioned by Tacitus 
Ann. 13. 22 (op. cit., pp. 394 ff.). In this he is 
probably right. With regard to this inscription, 
however, I must point out that the readings he 
adopts in his ll. 9-11 (=my 13-15) are ‘pre- 
Hoffmann’ and based on inaccurate information. 





IIo 


1 Sryrpwrnnucpa. 3 S xeir, but Balbilla prob- 
-" reserves spondaic endings for proper names, 

. II. 1, IV. 1, or for rhythms other than this; 

r KéeTo (which Aeolic would contract to xjjro, cf. 
rie Sa. 28. 1) cf. xéovra:, Ii, 22. 510 et al. 4 For 
ZdBiwva see my note Camb, Philol. Soc. Proc. 1924. 
55 Tpmecass. Ss auuas rather than H.’s axuas. 
6 aioc=joi (‘says’ as in Sa. 97) as almbvors = 
jyudvous Sa, Ox. Pap, 1232. 1. ii. 14, 452. 37;! 
or a mistake for yo(:), coming iemeedionaly below 
ac? For airy S has avra. 7 xoreon rightly 
omits iota, cf. H. p. 568. 7é=the Homeric 6 for 
Sri (suggested by Rackham); for vu cf. émei vu, 
Il. 1. 416. ovvéxns may be correct for the present 
indicative, cf. H. p. 562. 10 aoo: the stone- 
cutter began to carve a instead of a, by ‘para- 
blepsy,’ 


‘— When on the first day we did not 
hear Memnon : 

‘Yesterday Memnon held his peace 
and gave no sign; yet when the beauti- 
ful Sabina fared hither the second time 
to persuade him, the lovely shape of my 
queen came and said, ‘‘ Make thy divine 
voice speak, lest the king be wroth with 
thee because thou keepest his noble 
wedded spouse so long without a sign.” 
And for fear of the power of great 
Hadrian, Memnon forthwith spoke, and 
she rejoiced to hear him.’ 


IV. (C.I.G. 4727): 


"Exrvoy advdacayvtos éyw ‘md ridw 
Badr PirXrXa 
gdeovas tas Oeias Méuvovos 4 Pa- 
pévol). 
mrOov vot 8’ épdra Baoidnids tvide 
LaBivva, 


pas 5é mpwras aLov Axe Spomos 
> 
5 Kotpave ’Adprava méurt@ SexoTo 6 
éviavTo, 


<ap>ar’ éyerxe 6 
Kal Técupa. 
elxooT@ TéurT@ 6’ 


"AOup. 


1 S avincavros. 2S gwra. 3 S caSwva. 4S 
adios. 5 S Kowpaver and reumrwiexorwhenautw (1. 6 
begins mavrw). 6 auar, owing to the similarity of 
AA, M, AA, AA, AA, was read as ar, interpreted 
as d 6’, and written ad: Edd. read «<dadr>a 35 
éxeoxev, which is most unlikely (the Lesbians 
would have said ¢dea, daa, or gaia) and fails to 
account for the second 5’, whereas the late position 


"AOup eixoct 


pate pnvos 


1 See the discussion of Lesbian a for a and 
n, Buck, Class. Philol., 1915, p. 215. 
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of 5é is a remarkable feature of these inscriptions ; 
cf. I. 12, 15, IV. 3, 7. L. 7 begins on the stone 
with cal méovpa, and 1. 8 with 5’ duar:. 


‘I, Balbilla, heard speak from the 
stone the divine voice of Memnon or 
Phamenoth, when I came hither with 
the lovely queen Sabina; and the sun 
was in the course of the first hour, in 
the fifteenth year of the lord Hadrian, 
Athyr numbering four and twenty days. 

‘— in the five-and-twentieth day of 
the month Athyr.” 

Memnon speaks no more, yet, in 
Pindar’s phrase, ‘tis famous lays that 
make virtue everlasting ; and poor Bal- 
billa, unlike greater writers of inscrip- 
tions, in immortalising the statue’s 
vocal powers, took good care that the 
poet should survive as well as the 
theme. To the question, Why does she 
use the Aeolic dialect? there can be 
but one answer: Because it was used 
by Sappho, and Balbilla wished, like 
Nossis in the Palatine A nthology (7. 718), 
to be compared with Plato’s ‘tenth 
Muse.’ And if it be asked, Why, using 
this dialect, did a court-poetess, who 
knew that it must play havoc with her 
emperor’s name, choose the elegiac 
metre ? the answer is: First, certainly, 
that any other metre would have been 
unusual in an archaising inscription; 
and secondly, perhaps, that Sappho 
used this metre for inscriptions herself. 
Of the three epitaphs included under 
her name in the Palatine Anthology, 
I have shown elsewhere® that, contrary 
to the received view, Sappho may well 
have written at least one—the epitaph 
on Timas. At any rate, the author of 
the addendum to Suidas’ notice, eypaye 
d€ Kat émvypdupata Kai iduPous xal 
Hov@dias, knew of inscriptions ascribed 
to her; and it has not yet been pro- 
posed, as far as I know, to emend a 
famous phrase of Meleager’s to Bava 
pév adda voba. 

J. M. Epmonps. 

Cambridge. 





* The second date was apparently added on 
the next day. 
3 Proc. Class. Assoc. 1921. 
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NOTES ON LATIN AUTHORS. 


Horace, Carm. 1. 7. 14. uda| mobilibus 


pomaria riuis. 

It is usually supposed that mobdilibus 
riuis refers to the cascades of Tivoli. 
Riuus may be used of an irrigation- 
channel (Virgil, Ecl. 3. 111 claudite iam 
riuos, pueri: sat prata biberunt) or of a 
brook ,but hardly ofa waterfall. Further 
it would seem from Burn’s description 
and illustration (Rome and the Campagna, 
pp. 395-6) that the viu¢ cannot be the 
Cascatelle themselves nor be drawn 
from them, since it appears that they 
fall down cliffs into the Anio. If this 
is so, the viut must be drawn from the 
Anio itself below the falls and cascades 
(cf. Ouid. Amor. 3. 6. 45-6 ‘qui per caua 
saxa wolutus | Tiburis Argei pomifera 
arua rigas’). Mobdilibus then 1s not a 
vague epithet implying rapid motion 
(‘wet with streamlets never still,’ 
Wickham ; ‘waters rushing,’ Professor 
Naylor), for water does not rush in an 
irrigation-channel, the fall in which was 
at most one foot in forty (Palladius, 
g. 11), but should be taken literally. 
The viui are ‘moveable’ because they 
are not natural streams but irrigation- 
channels, in which the water can be 
turned on or cut off at will. This was 
probably what the Commentator Cru- 
quianus meant by his ‘discurrentibus 
rluis irrigua.’ 

Carm, 2. 2. 23-4. quisquis ingentis oculo 
irretorto | spectat aceruos, 

Oculo ivretorto seems to be the oppo- 
site of obliquo oculo in Epp. 1.14. 37; he 
looks at the heaps of treasure without 
envy, does not look askance at them." 

Cari. 3. 24. 3-4. caementis licet occupes | 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare publicum. 

There can be little doubt that both 
Tyrrhenum and publicum are sound. 
Lachmann’s tervenum occurs only as a 
post-Augustan prose word, and mostly 
means ‘soil’ as opposed to rock, gravel, 
or sand. Publicum accounts for the 
corruptions Apulicum (from pulicum) 
and Ponticum (pulicum became pnticum), 
is supported by the authority of V, and is 
an appropriate word. Professor Tucker 
(C.Q. VII. 57) defends Tyrrhenum and 


1 This note is independent of Miss E. M. 
Steuart’s, C.R. XXXVIII. 157.—ED. 


publicum, but I cannot follow his way of 
construing the passage. It seems better 
to take et as epexegetic, as in 3.8.6 ‘uoue- 
ram dulcis epulas et album | Libero 
caprum, and 4. 12. 6 ‘infelix auis et 
Cecropiae domus | aeternum oppro- 
brium,’ and to translate ‘though with 
your building-stones you take possession 
of the whole Tyrrhenian deep (Tyrrhe- 
num omne), the sea, which is the 
common property of all (ef mare 
publicum).’ For the omission of mare 
with Tyrrhenum compare 2. 16. 2 ‘in 
patenti | prensus Aegaeo.’ 

Epp. 1.6.19. gaude quod spectant oculi te 
mille loquentem. 

Loquentem is generally taken to mean 
‘speaking in public.’ Wilkins, though 
he admits that this is a very rare use, 
thinks it is required here by the context. 
But the context requires rather ‘ watch 
you as you talk,’ for spectant oculi te mille 
loquentem is not appropriate if used of 
the audience of a speaker, whereas it is 
perfectly in place of a crowd watching 
a great man and trying to guess the 
subject of his conversation from his 
expression and gestures. 

Epp. 1. 19. 39-40. non ego, nobilium scrip- 
torum auditor et ultor, | grammaticas ambire 
tribus et pulpita dignor. 

The meaning of ultor is established 
by Epp. 2. 2. 105 ‘impune legentibus.’ 
Nobilium scriptorum is generally taken 
to mean his literary friends, Virgil, 
Varius, Pollio, and others. But in that 
case ultor is not at all complimentary 
and would show rather clumsiness than 
the ‘kindly humour’ Wilkins sees in it. 
Hence nobilium is to be taken literally ; 
Horace means the high-born amateur 
poets. The passage must be construed 
as Bentley took it— ‘non ego nobiles 
scriptores audio et ulciscor, neque . . 
dignor.’ Listening to other poets and 
reading one’s own verses to them would 
be the readiest way of making oneself 
popular, and is the very method which 
Horace himself says he practised when 
he was writing lyrics (Epp. 2. 2. g0-105, 
especially 102-5). The genus irritabile 
uatum (2. 2. 102) would be a most 
important section of his literary con- 
stituency (‘uentosae plebis suffragia 
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uenor’ 37, cf. ‘populi suffragia capto’ 
2. 2. 103). But Horace now feels that 
his position is secure, and therefore 
he no longer gives public readings 
(41-2). 

Epp. 1.20.7-8. et scis | in breue te cogi cum 
plenus languet amator. 


The editors take in breue . . . amator 
to refer to the future; but the tenses 
show that he is speaking of the present. 
Cum is iterative, hence the indicative. 
For its retention in O.O. see Kihner?, 
II. 543. Translate ‘and you know 
that you are always rolled up small 
whenever...’ The book has found 
this out from being ‘shown to a few’ 
(1. 4). It is a parenthetical illustration 
of the affronts the book is liable to. 


Virgil, Aen. 2. 616. nimbo effulgens et Gor- 
gone saeua. 


Henry objects to nimbo ‘that nimbus 
is never nubes, but always that combina- 
tion of darkness, heavy rain (or hail), 
wind, thunder and lightning,’ for which 
we have no better name than ‘ thunder- 
storm, and further that, even if it 
meant a dark cloud, one could not speak 
of the goddess as shining forth with a 
dark cloud. Hence he _ preferred 
Servius’ variant limbo, which is adopted 
by Ladewig and Hirtzel. But nzmbo 
may be an ablative of separation, 
‘gleaming out from a dark cloud or 
black storm ’—i.e., the bright form of 
the goddess stood out from the dark 
background. Such an ablative with 
verbs compounded with ex is common 
in Virgil and other poets—e.g., 9. 731 
‘noua lux oculis effulsit.’ Saewa must 
then be taken as nominative, ‘ grim 
with the Gorgon’s head.’ 


en. 4.13. degeneres animos timor arguit. 
A 3. a mos timor arguit 


The editors take this to refer to 
Aeneas. Sabbadini, for instance, says 
‘ degeneves, antitesi di genus deorum, di 
stirpe ignobile—timor, antitesi di forts 
pectore. But Conington is doubtless 
right in rendering forts ‘strong,’ and if 
so, timor cannot refer to it. Moreover, 
if she is speaking of Aeneas, why timor ? 
Why express herself in negatives, as it 
were? I take it that in degeneres... 


avguit she is not referring to Aeneas at 
all, but to herself. 


It is a parenthetical 


remark continuing the thought of line 
g, ‘quae me _ suspensam insomnia 
terrent!’ She dreamt of Sychaeus. In 
her dream his ghost threatened her. 
She is now undecided whether to brave 
the terrors of the supernatural and 
yield to her love for Aeneas or to obey 
the warning of her dream. 


Juvenal, 3. 14. Iudaeis, quorum cophinus 
faenumque supellex. 


Friedlander adopts a scholiast’s ex- 
planation that the Jews wrapped their 
food while still hot in linen cloths and 
then in hay and put it into baskets to 
keep it hot for the Sabbath. Duff 
doubts whether this is practicable. But 
it is evidently an early application of 
the principle of the ‘hay-box’ or 
‘fireless cooker,’ thus described in the 
South Australian Advertiser, November 
25, 1905: ‘The “‘fireless stoves” of 
German cooking-schools are tightly 
closed wooden boxes, thickly lined with 
hay or felt. After first boiling a few 
minutes over a fire, pots containing 
food are placed in these boxes, where 
they retain their heat for hours, the 
result being slow cooking. The method 
is suitable for soups and vegetables, 
which do not require a quick, hot fire.’ 
‘Paper-bag cookery’ was also familiar 
to the Romans, see Martial, 4. 86. 8, 
‘nec scombris tunicas dabis molestas.’ 


3- 212, 221. 


3. 

It would seem that the Asturicus of 
212 is identical with the Persicus of 
221.  Juvenal is probably thinking 
of the Metelli, for many members of 
this family had assumed similar cog- 
nomina, Macedonicus, Balearicus, Dal- 
maticus, Numidicus, Creticus. Similarly 
in 8. 1 the name Ponticus is selected 
because it connotes nobilitas like that of 
the Metelli. 


5. 100-1. 


Madidas, because the south wind 
brought rain. Cf. Verg. Georg. 1. 462 
‘umidus Auster, Plin. N.H. 2 § 126 
‘umidi Africus et praecipue auster 
Italiae.’ 

S. 2gt. 

May not Migale be a Jewish name? 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, is MeyaAy in 
Josephus. 
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8. 49. ueniet de plebe togata. 

Duff's explanation ‘ civilian’ will not 
do, for the point should be, not that his 
relations are civilians, but that he him- 
self is. Housman shows that de plebe 
jogata is pointless unless it means ‘the 
rabble of Rome’ as a humorous con- 
trast to Cecropides. But that seems 


unlikely. We seem to require togatus, 
‘a civilian.’ 
16. 21. 


Read consensu efficiunt magno. 
One can then separate magno from 
efficiunt and take it with curabilis as 
suggested by Duff. 


Cicero, Ad Att. 2.2§ 1. cinos Oeco uidemur 
codd. 

Muretus’ ¢z nos cuvvocety utdemur is 
generally adopted; but, as we know 
nothing of the circumstances, ei 10s 
Getot uidemur seems more probable; it 
may mean either ‘he thinks we are 
wonderful,’ possibly with a pun on @evou 
(uncles), or ‘he thinks we are very 
unkind’ (@ezou in the sense of patrut, cf. 
Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 88 ‘ne sis patruus mihi,’ 
Carm. 3. 12. 3 ‘patruae uerbera 
linguae’). 

Ad Ait. 6. 8 § 4. nos Rhediorum aphractis 
ceterisque longis nauibus tranquillitates aucu- 
paturi eramus. 

Tyrrell takes tranquillitates to mean 
‘fair weather,’ but admits that i oh 

air weather, but admits that it ought 
to mean ‘calms.’ But the word is 
evidently used in its ordinary sense. 
Cicero was travelling in aphracti and 
other war-galleys; they were built for 
rowing, and therefore would travel 
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fastest in smooth water; moreover, 
Cicero considered them unsafe in a 
rough sea. Hence he intends to watch 
for calm spells. In ro. 18 § 1x ‘me 
mirificae tranquillitates adhuc tenu- 
erunt’ he is seeking excuses for not 
sailing, for a few days before he wrote 
that the equinox, which was very 
unsettled, was delaying him (10. 17 § 3). 
But then no doubt he was about to 
embark on a sailing-ship, not a galley. 

Ad Fam.9. 25 § 3. non me hercule tam per- 
scribere possum quam mihi gratum feceris 
SI. 

Tyrrell says ‘tam and quam are 
correlative .. . “I cannot write with 
an emphasis as strong as will be my 
obligation.” ’ But this leaves perscribere 
without an object and puts on tam a 
sense which it will hardlv bear. Delete 
tam, then quam . . . fecerts will be object 
to perscribere, ‘I cannot tell you how 
grateful I shall be. . .’ 

Cicero, De Jnuentione, 2 § 14. cum illum 
alterum, uidelicet qui nummos haberet, animum 
aduertisset . . . illum alterum occidit. 

There is no reason for the subjunctive 
haberet ; illum alterum has got in from 
below, and widelicet qui nummos haberet 
is a glosson it. Something like alterum 
secum nummos ferre has been ousted by 
illum .. . haberet. 

Seneca, Apocolocyntosis,c. 5. tum Hercules 
primo aspectu sane perturbatus est, ut qui etiam 
non omnia monstra timeret. 


Non gives no sense. Read etiamnunc 
(or -w01). 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 


‘DEUS NOSTER CAESAR.’ 


TuatT the reign of Claudius marked a 
reaction against those of Gaius and 
Tiberius, and a return to the policy of 
Augustus, has become almost an article 
of faith among Roman historians. Yet 
it is also recognised that he made many 
innovations: ‘ Claudius left a deep and 
abiding mark on the policy of the Em- 
pire,’ says Pelham; and possibly it will 
be necessary to acknowledge that his 
reign marked an advance in the recog- 
nition of the living emperor as a deity. 
Kornemann, in his brilliant study of the 
NO, CCXCVIII. VOL. XXXIX. 





Imperial Cult,' stated categorically that 
Claudius turned aside from the policy of 
Augustus, but for this statement he pro- 
duced no evidence. Since the date of 
his article some has accrued and some 
has been overlooked. Let us see to 
what it amounts. 

I speak simply of the worship of the 
living emperor as a god by himself, not 
of his worship in conjunction with 
another divinity. Augustus’ policy was 





1 Kornemann in AZo, I., p. 104. 
H 
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well known: he set his face steadfastly 
against any such recognition, contrary 
to the practice of Julius Caesar and of 
Antony. He would not sanction the 
erection of altars or temples to himself 
alone; of course, such altars were set 
up, but they were unauthorised marks 
of loyalty or gratitude.’ 

To this policy Tiberius, taking 
Augustus as his model, naturally ad- 
hered. The provincials could worship 
‘divus Augustus,’ but not the living em- 
peror. He would not sanction temples 
to himself, though the province of Asia 
was allowed to set up a temple to 
Tiberius, Livia, and the fepa Svyxd7- 
tos.2, Like Augustus, he forbade his 
statue to be placed among those of the 
gods ; they were to be set simply ‘inter 
ornamenta aedium.’® He would not 
allow Livia to be deified after her death; 
he showed as much dislike as Augustus 
for the hateful word ‘dominus,”* and 
when one courtier wished to speak of 
his ‘sacred’ duties, Tiberius with grim 
humour requested him to substitute the 
word ‘laborious. Yet even so the 
growing flattery of the age was against 
him: his adopted son Germanicus 
informed the Egyptians that divine 
honours could fittingly be paid to 
Tiberius and to Livia,® and in Egypt at 
least one priest of Tiberius existed by 
33 A.D.” An altar in Northern Gaul 
was erected to him ‘pro perpetua 
salute divinae domus,’® and in Cyprus 
a temple was set up to him during his 
lifetime. But none would venture to 
call him ‘deus’ or ‘dominus,’ and like 
Augustus he gave no permission for his 
sole worship. 

The insane rule of Caligula was a 
violent reaction against the policy of 

1 He allowed himself to be worshipped with 
Roma or with the Lares ; in Cilicia he is joined 
with Poseidon, C./.G. 4443. An instance of 
an altar erected in private devotion is perhaps 
CLL. IX. 1556 (Vedius Pollio). 

2 Tac. Ann. 1V. 15; cf. temple to Tiberius 
and Rome in Africa, C.Z.Z. VILL. 1. 685; cf. 
inscr. ‘Numini et Providentiae Ti. Caesar. 
Aug. ef senatus’ in Crete, Eph. Epig. VIL, 


P- 424, 3. ; 
3 Suet. 77d. 26. ' Tbid. 27; cf. Aug. §3. 
5 Jbid. 27. 
8 Edict in Sztsungsberichte Pr. Akad., 1911, 
pp. 816-21. 


* Pap. Ryl. 11. 133. 


$ Pt Ls ALE. BOSS. 
® Philol. XXII. 750. 





Augustus and Tiberius: they had always 
been ‘principes’; he was ready to 
assume the diadem and make himself 
‘rex.”!° Like a Hellenistic monarch he 
arrogated to himself divine honours, 
was greeted as Jupiter Latiaris, and 
instituted a temple for his own wor- 
ship ;4 he tried to spread his cult even 
to Judea, with what consequences Philo 
tells us.” The astute legate Vitellius, 
when recalled, only saved his life by 
veiling himself before he dared to enter 
the divine presence.'* Men looked back 
upon the reign as a nightmare of mad- 
ness and abnormality, and Seneca 
refers with scorn to his pretensions to 
be ‘deus noster Caesar.’* 

It might have been expected then 
that Claudius would return to the old 
moderate policy of Augustus, by for- 
bidding any worship of the living em- 
peror and by restraining the use of 
fulsome appellations. But apparently 
he did neither: the evidence is not 
conclusive, but there are several items 
which all point in the same direction. 

Early in his reign Claudius brought 
about the deification of Livia, a measure 
which Tiberius had not permitted.” In 
the newly discovered edict to the Alex- 
andrians, although the emperor, not 
wishing to be doprtixos, refuses the 
ascription of divine honours,"® so little 
does the governor take this seriously 
that in publishing the edict he refers to 
Claudius as Qeod jyav Kaicapos.'’ After 
the conquest of Britain a temple to 
Claudius was inaugurated at Camalo- 
dunum, and the living emperor became 
officially the object of worship to the 
provincials.'§ Still more significant, as 
an illustration of the spirit of the times, 
is the fact that a medical writer (before 
A.D. 48) refers to the emperor not once 


W Suet. Calig. 22. 

11 Tid. ; cf. Dio LIX. 24. 

12 Philo, Legatio ad Gatun. 

13 Suet. Vitell. 2. 5. 

14 Seneca, De tranguill. anintz, 14.9 

15 Suet. Claud. II. 

16H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egyft, 
pp. 23, 24. 

17 ¢Putares omnes illius libertos!’ This 
contradicts Blumenthal’s dictum, in A7chiv 
fiir Papyr., p. 328. 

18 Seneca, Afoco/. 8: ‘Parum est quod in 
Britannia templum habet, quod hunc barbari 
colunt ?’ 
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but three times as ‘deus noster 
Caesar. Equally striking are such ex- 
pressions as those of Seneca, who talks 
of the ‘divinae manus’ of Claudius,’ 
and of Phaedrus, who speaks of the 
imperial house as ‘ divina domus.”* 

Now some of these items might be 
explained away singly: in Egypt it was 
certainly possible to recognise even a 
living emperor as @eos, and it might be 
argued that the inauguration of a temple 
in Britain was an exceptional measure, 
necessary in a distant and newly- 
conquered country to remind the con- 
quered of the emperor and to give them 
a substitute for the Druidism which 
Claudius had suppressed. But it would 
be difficult to explain away the phrases 
which we meet in literature: they show 
that the tendency which existed under 
Augustus or Tiberius to apply flattering 
and divine epithets to the emperor 
was no longer checked, as before, but 
allowed expression: the striking words 
Scribonius uses (words usually asso- 
ciated with Domitian) in a_ work 
dedicated to a freedman of Claudius, 
show that the phrase ‘deus noster’ 
could now safely be applied to a living 
emperor. 

1 Scribonius Largus, Praefatio: ‘tradendo 
scripta mea ... deo nostro Caesari.’ C. 60. 
C. 163: ‘cum Britanniam peteremus cum deo 
nostro Caesare.’ 

2 Seneca, ad Polybium, 13. 2. 
used by Scribonius.) 

3 Phaedrus, V. 7. 38. 


(Same phrase 
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If this is so—and I hope I have shown 
its probability—we have still to ask 
whether it was the deliberate policy of 
Claudius, or the act of his counsellors. 
It is hard to determine, but I incline 
to the latter alternative. Claudius was 
notoriously susceptible to the influence 
of stronger wills, and none of the men 
who happened to be his friends or 
advisers would have felt the least re- 
pugnance or unfamiliarity in addressing 
the emperor as ‘deus.’ His Greek 
freedmen, Pallas, Callistus, or Polybius, 
would have found no difficulty; Vitel- 
lius,* his trusted friend, and Herod 
Agrippa, another intimate, would not 
have boggled over it; it is difficult to 
conceive that Messalina would have had 
any conscientious scruples on such a 
matter.” 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


‘ L. Vitellius was associated with Claudius 
in censorship and consulship, and acted as 
viceroy when the Emperor was in Britain : 
Suet. Vitel/.2. This passage, and also Tacitus, 
Ann. XI. 2, 3, XI. 33, 34, XII. 5, 6, and Suet. 
Vitell. 2.5, 3, will give some idea of his influence. 
He had the honour of receiving, after death, a 
statue inscribed PIETATIS IMMOBILIS ERGA 
PRINCIPEM, and was branded by Tacitus as 
‘Exemplar adulatorii dedecoris.’ 

5 I have not cared to carry this note beyond 
Claudius, but it may be noticed that after the 
Pisonian conspiracy a senator proposed a 
temple to ‘divus Nero’ (Tac. Aum. XV. 74): 
cf. the allusion to Nero as Iuppiter liberator on 
a rare Neronian coin (/.2.S. X., p. 38), and the 
gibe of the dying Thrasea Paetus at that deity 
(Tac. Ann. XVI. 35). 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS III. 616-832. 


616-824. 

THIS is certainly the finest passage 
in the Argonautica, if indeed it is not 
also one of the greatest things in all 
Greek literature. The severest critic of 
Apollonius can find nothing worse to 
say of it than that it is quite incidental 
to the main theme, and that, were it to 
be removed bodily from the poem, the 
narrative would run quite smoothly 
from 615 to 825. 

It seems, however, to have escaped 
the notice of critics how much it owes 
to its definitely symmetrical form. In 
the first place, it has, according to the 
canons of Greek art, the best position ; 





it is right in the centre of the book, 
preceded by just over, and succeeded 
by just under, 600 lines. In the second 
place, it is tripartite; that is also a 
fundamental principle. 

The central section treats of the 
interview between the two sisters. It 
opens with a lament of Chalciope (eight 
lines), and to the next fourteen lines 
describing the speech and confusion of 
Medea correspond a similar number 
dealing with the speech and tears of 
her sister. These are linked together 
by two lines descriptive of the effect 
produced by Medea’s speech on Chal- 
ciope. On it, follows a speech of seven 
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lines from Medea, answered by one of 
the same length from Chalciope; and 
with a summing up by the former in a 
paragraph of fourteen lines, the section 
ends. 

The first section has an introductory 
paragraph of seventeen lines, describing 
the dream of Medea; to it corresponds 
a final reragraph of similar length, 
which ciudes a simile and leads to 
the entrance of Chalciope. What is 
between falls into three divisions, ex- 
pressing indecision, decision, and then 
indecision again. 

The third section opens with a de- 
scription in thirty-one lines of Medea’s 
renewed indecision; to it correspond 
the next thirty-one lines of lament. It 
concludes with a reversal of the order 
in the first section; here it is decision 
(seven and a half), indecision (seven 
and a half), and, finally, decision (eight). 

A table will make this quite clear to 
the eye: 


SECTION I. MEDEA ALONE. 


Introduction and dream, 616-632 17 lines. 
Indecision of Medea, 633-640 ... 8 ,, 
Decision, 641-647 = ee: Zee 
Indecision again, 648- 655 ios. 1S. % 
Simile ; entrance of sina tin 

656-672 Ses oes « £7 


SECTION II. MEDEA AND CHALCIOPE. 


Lament of Chalciope, 673-680... 8 lines. 
Confusion and speech of Medea, 

681-694 ee SS * a 
Effect on Chalciope, 695- -696 a ae 
Speech and tears of a 

697-710 = 56) RR. oy 
Medea’s speech, 71I- 717 ee ae 
Chalciope’s reply, 718-724 are soe 
Medea’s reply, 725-738! roa, fee 


SECTION III. MEDEA ALONE AGAIN. 


Medea’s indecision, 740-770 31 lines. 
Medea’s lament, 771-801 a eee 
Decision, 802-8084 os sca) Ree 
Indecision, 8083-816... wa 
Decision, 817-824 ies > UD es 


One must not insist, of course, too 
much on merely numerical correspond- 
ence; numbers are merely the symbols 
which mideunenn the connexion of ideas. 


1 Line 739 is an sinaapbabele' from the scholia. 





But the symmetry and balance of these 
200 odd lines is too marked to be a 
coincidence; if ‘ars est celare artem,’ it 
is no small tribute to the workmanship 
of Apollonius that he has hidden his 
seams as well as Hephaestus did those 
of the ball of Eros in 135 f. 


660-661. mdpos taprnpevar dudw Syveouw 
addr. 

dnveow is certainly an unusual use; 
but what is that in the Argonautica? 
When Apollonius has been trying to lift 
love to the romantic plane, is Her- 
werden to be allowed to bring it down 
to the sordid level of dmvov Kai evdvijs, 
on the strength of Od. 23. 346, or of our 
own scholiast? Or need Damste alter 
it to the equally unusual 7decu or 
ynGecw? It does not need much 
observation to realise that ‘ young love 
with its soul at its lips’ is prone to the 
making of every conceivable sort of 
plan; Apollonius at any rate thought 
so, so why should it not stand ? 


782. v] pv avevO” érapwy tpoontvEopmat 
OLOV . « 

The division of the words makes it 
clear that this is not a single phrase 
like ofos avev@’ GAXwv in 1031. davev6" 
étapwv must refer to Medea, and ojov to 
Jason; it is more important that they 
should both be unattended than that 
Jason should be doubly alone. Accen- 
tuate érapov, for Medea’s companions 
are maidens. étapn is used once in 
Homer, J/. 4. 441; this adds another to 
the long list of words used once by 
Homer, and reproduced once by Apol- 
lonius. 

832. padpuver’ emi ypoa. 

Is it essential to know that Medea 
completely covered her skin with oil ? 
Or was it an action expressive of future 
trouble, like a cat which washes ‘ over’ 
its ears before the rain? Surely it is 
éemipacpiverOar of 4. 663 in tmesi; 
accentuate therefore é7:. We have the 
simple verb in 1043, and 4. 671, and 
xpoa padpvvecOa in Hes. Of. 753. 

M. M. GILLIEs. 
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THE DIDOT RHESIS. 


May I advance a palaeographical argument in 
favour of D. S. Robertson and the Menandrian 
authorship of this famous fragment (C.2. 
XXXVI., 1922, p. 106)? The problem turns 
upon the unmeaning collocation CMOAPErATHC 
of the subscription. Between this and EIIITPE- 
IIONTEC how close is the resemblance in the 
ductus litterarum, obvious even in our print, 
and still more so in the rather slovenly running 
hand of the writer. No doubt the likeness was 
still more striking in the immediate original. 
M is flat-topped, O thin and insignificant, A and 
T confused time and again in this very papyrus, 
rATH really very near to IIONTE in hands of 
this kind. 

But EYTPIIIAHC stands on the papyrus to 
upset our theory. When, however, we consider 
the illiteracy of the Didot papyrus, and the risks 
of wrong attribution incurred by such a de- 
tached fragment with its obvious Euripidean 
affinities, the objection seems by no means 
insuperable. 

H. J. M. MILNE. 


CICERO, DE ORATORE, |. 2235. 


A VINDICATION OF DOEDERLEIN’S 
CONJECTURE. 

In C.R. XXXVIII., p. 68, Professor H. J. 
Rose characterises as ‘silly’ the insertion of 
nist before nostro; so | may be excused for 
characterising his arguments against zzsz as not 
only unconvincing, but for the most part 
irrelevant. 

Professor Rose seems to attach some 
importance to his scansion of the passage 
What it has to do with establishing the em- 
phatic position of zostro I fail to see; the 
colometry is sufficient to do that. The scan- 
sion is simply irrelevant ; it has nothing to do 
with the delimitation of cola. 

Again, the insertion of #zsz makes not the 
slightest difference to the ‘cadences,’ so that 
Professor Rose’s remark that ‘either Crassus 
was ahead of his age in the matter of rhythm 
or Cicero has improved his cadences for him’ 
is absolutely without point. 

Further, while he is about it, why does Pro- 
fessor Rose not scan the words nostro sanguine ? 
Even on Zielinski’s principles these would form 
a colon (a ‘ Stiitzsilbe’ being borrowed from cru- 
delitas), though personally I am far from 
accepting these principles. 

2. Nor can I agree with Professor Rose’s 
colometry, which in at least one place is open to 
serious question. I refer to his separation of 


fauctbus trom eorum. Surely a natural reading 


must take these words together, and make the 
colon end with ¢orvum. Professor Rose’s 
mistake is clearly due to his following Zielin- 
ski’s method of prose-scansion, a method which, 
as is shown in my work on Latin Prose Rhythm, 
does not scruple to tamper with the natural 
grouping of words so as to form a colon whose 
cadences shall conform to an arbitrary rhyth- 
mical scheme. In some editions, indeed, corm 
is followed by a comma. 
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3. Finally, I am wholly unconvinced by Pro- 
fessor Rose’s interpretation of the stressed 
nostro. It seems to me to introduce a thought 
quite foreign to Crassus’ appeal, which concerns 
the safety of the senators (0s), not of the 
assembly of voters. Antonius’ point in intro- 
ducing the quotation is rather spoiled by the 
allegedly ‘ effective’ hint as to the probable fate 
of those addressed. The comments of Antonius 
(servire non modo te, sed universum senatum, 
ex guibus te erip~t vis, etc.), as well as the sense 
of the whole passage, show that Antonius at 
least is thinking only of Crassus’ possible fate 
and that of the Senators. The Senators are to 
be saved from the Equites; this is the only anti- 
thesis that the passage can support. 

Antonius’ argument is this : If the orator had 
to follow the moral philosopher’s precepts in 
addressing an audience, he could not use such 
expressions as you did, Crassus, when you 
appealed to the assembly to deliver the Senate 
in its dire extremity. The Senators are safi- 
entes and, according to the philosophers, safz- 
entes negue debent servire neque possunt. It 
Antonius, then, was thinking only of the 
Senators’ blood, and if the historical facts 
support his interpretation, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the blood of the assembly never 
crossed Crassus’ mind. From which it follows 
that m7sz, far from being ‘silly,’ is indispensable; 
the passage is ‘marred’ wéthout its presence, 
and the Oxford text did well to admit the 
conjecture. H. D. BROADHEAD. 


NOTES ON PETRONIUS. 

33. 3. omnium textorum dicta: against He- 
raeus’ attractive suggestion may be quoted 
Arnob. V. 14, ‘ textriculas puellas taediosi operis 
circumscribentes moras’ (by telling fairy-tales). 
Cf. ‘omnium genera avium,’ 69. 8. 

" 35. 4. oclopectam (MS. ‘Oclopetam ’), Is the 
‘opolectus’ (v./. ‘apolectus’) of Plin. A.M. 
32. 53 a corruption of this word ? 

37. 4. topanta;: cf. CIL. 6. 25861 (Dess. 
8146; Diehl, V. Lat. Znscr. 265), ‘ tapanti io’ (a 
vessel ?). 

37. 10. dabaccalis: either from BaSai xadeiv 
(he has just said ‘ babae babae!’), cf SogoxAeis 
(compared by Her., p. 284), or BaSai xadas. A 
similar use (as noun) in Alexis 206, ovyi Trav 
perpiav adda trav BaBai BaBai. Perhaps this 
very word is concealed in the reading of the 
sole MS. of value in Ath. 131A, SuSaxadous 
(‘marvels’?). Mr. Ulric Gantillon suggests that 
the word may be a pretentious and derogatory 
inflation of Persian deg (Turkish dey). 

37. 10. im rutae Folium : Aphrodite hides 
Phaon (Adonis) €v TV an 33 _ Ath. 69D, Ael. 
V.H. 12. 18 (cf. CLL. IV. 45. 33, ‘natus Roma- 
nus inter beta et brassica’). 

38. 8. Incubo: cf. Porph. H. Sat. 2. 6. 10, 
‘sunt qui eundem’ (Hercules as god of luck) 
‘ Incubonem esse velint.’ 

38. 9. Read ‘si quoi’ (MS. quo) ‘ deus dedit,’ 
with Goes. 

39.9. ta virgine... fugitivi et compediti: 
‘Virgo’ must have been a sort of stocks (of. 
‘Scotch Maiden’). 
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41. 6. domini sut is impossible. Perhaps the 
criginal had dionusiaca, corrupted to dvz sui 
Wb... 

42. 4. utres inflati : Kaibel on Epicharm. 246. 

45.1. varium porcum; apparently there is 
some connexion between ‘ chequered ’ pig and 
‘chequered’ fortune, as in Pl. Efid. 17-18, 
which seems decisive. Cf. Pacuv. 307. 

45.7. Manios: hardly connected with pavns 
in Kottabos, yet cf. 45. 11, ‘de lucerna equites.’ 

45. 9. filicem: probably from ‘ filia’ (cf ‘iuve- 
nix, matrix’). 

46. 7-8. Cp. a mother’s letter, B. Mus. Pap. I. 
43- 
50. 5. ste//io: Plin. H.X. 30. 27, ‘unde stel- 
lionum nomen aiunt in maledictum translatum.’ 
Cf. Ap. Mez. 5.30, and gloss ‘ stellio, xaxotpyos, 
KakoTporros,” 

52. 3. Petraites as cognomen of the Lycian 
god Men, Lebas-W. 668, 676, C.1A. 3. 73. 
But here no doubt for Tetraites, who occurs as 
gladiator five times in inscriptions coupled with 
Prudens (Oscan ?) 

52. 8. cordacem ducit: cf. xopdaxa Axioa (a 
‘pas seul’). 

53- 11. daro ‘lout’: cf. éuBapos, quoted by 
ancient lexicographers from Menander. 

56. 6. divinas bestias: cf. Norden on Aen. 
VI. 707; S. Baring Gould, A Book of Folk- 
Lore, pp. 14, 36. 

57. 6. me guis in <sinu)> illius manus ter- 
geret: suppl. Heinsius ; perhaps Kaibel’s ‘ca- 
pillis’ is better (cf. 27 ult.). It is remarkable 
that this zs found as an insult to a woman in 
Joh. de Alta Silva, Dolopathos, p. 82, Hilka. 
Other.cases of the custom, besides Nicholas 
Nickleby, ch. 8, and S. Luke 7. 38, quoted by 
Lowe, are Ar. £g. 910, Bidcyedos pe’ (ed, Bois- 
sonade),! and the fragment published by W. R. 
Paton, Class. Rev. 1906, p. 217.7 

59. 2. Homeristae: ‘in der Literatur sonst 
nicht,’ Friedlander. They are found in papyri: 
Wilcken, Chrest., Nos. 492-3 (Oxyrh., II,-III. 
cent. A.D.). Cf. description in Ach. Tat. III. 

62. 2. fortis tanguam Orcus: already a step 
towards the Romance ogre ? 

64. 7. Cf. Theophr. Char. (aypoxia); Tov Kiva 


1 giddpyupos €pwrapevos bia ri GAO ovGev ei 

) povov €daias eoOie, en, ‘iva rd pev ekwbe 
a P ore  # op s d 

ee = . - hagd 
avi dou €xa, Td S€ dorovy ayti EvAov (firewood). 
payor Se, cis Thy éavrov Kehadijy oroyy:Tdpevos, 
Aourpod ovK emdéopuat.’ 

2 (Things not to do at table) rovs SaxrvAous 
eis THY Kearny expaooer Ga. 
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meptdeixyev . . « 
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mpookadeoduevos . . : elmeiv: otros huddrre Td 
xepiov kal rhy oikiav. 

64. 12. This game is played (or was recently) 
in Leicestershire, Yorkshire, and Cambridge- 
shire. Only in Cambridgeshire do they say 
‘Buck, buck, how many (fingers) do I hold up?’ 
The identity with ‘Bucca, bucca, quot sunt hic?’ 
is to me inexplicable. (Trim. had to act as 
horse till he guessed correctly.) 

68. 8. sicut Venus spectat: cf. Varro, Men. 
344 (Biich.5), ‘non haec res de Venere paeta 
strabam facit.’ 

69. 9. de fimo: a favourite Oriental trick, 
according to Sir R. Burton. 

70. 1. de porco: cf. Plut. Flam. ( Tit.) 17. 

73. 3. tnvitatus balnez sono: already in 
Theophr. /.c. €v Badaveio doa. 

77. 4. cusuc, ‘hovel,’ is a real word, connected 
with the pet name Cusuccia (in inscription, 
Friedl. R. Manners 4.87 E.Tr., CLL. 2. 1235). 
Cf. the name of the A/fr7can martyr Mappalicus 
in Cypr. £f. X., etc.—obviously from ‘ Map- 
palia.”’ It isno doubt Eastern. Mr. Gantillon 
sends me the following note: ‘Cwsuc is the 
Persian 4ushk, a light summer palace, pavilion, 
portico. In Turkish it became 4054, pronounced 
ky(sk, whence the French siosgue. Trimalchio 
says: “Cusuc erat; nunc ¢emplum est.” The 
word must have brought with it into the slang 
of his day both the sense of flimsiness and of 
the promise of a more pretentious building, 
temple or palace. Both on semantic and on 
phonetic grounds suchzh, “little,” is not to be 
regarded as the source, though foreigners un- 
able to pronounce sf (3) or ch (¢) may have 
associated the meaning of the one with the 
sound of the other. The second w# is a euphonic 
helping-vowel inserted under the influence of 
the tone—long wz, which gave the word a 
plausible resemblance to a neuter in c.’ 

77. 6. assem habeas, assem valeas : Mayor 
(on Juv. 3. 143, add.) quotes from Augustine, 
‘quantum habebis, tantum eris; frange lunam 
et fac fortunam.’ Perhaps we should invert 
‘frange lunam [et] fac fortunam; quantum 
habebis, tantum eris’—an excellent accentual 
troch. tetr., with the not unusual rhyme in the 
first half. 

Seneca, Apocol. 7. 1: Ubi mures ferrum 
vodunt, See Mayor on Juv. I. 73, and com- 
mentators on Herond. 3. 76. The reference is 
apparently to an Oriental story, ‘The Rats who 
eat iron, and the Hawks that carry off children,’ 
in the Pancha Tantra, Kalila wa Damna, 
Kathé Sarit Sdégara, Direct. Hum. Vitae. 
W. B. SEDGWICK. 
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REVIEWS 


THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF SOUTHERN CRETE. 


The Vaulted Tombs of Mesaré: An 
Account of some Early Cemeteries of 
Southern Crete. By STEPHANOS XAN- 
THOUDiIvES, Ph.D., Ephor General 
of Antiquities in Crete. Translated 
by J. P. Droop, M.A.; with a Preface 
by Sir Arthur Evans, F.R.S. One 
vol. Pp.xx+142; mapand 62 plates. 
University Press of Liverpool, Ltd. ; 
Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London, 
1924. £3 3s. net. 

THIS is a well-planned treatise, fully 

illustrated. By translating and editing 

it Professor Droop has done something 
to pay a debt shared by many archae- 
ologists to whom the author has been 
helpful. When the Turks left Crete 
and the foreign missions flocked in, Dr. 
Xanthoudides was one of the native 
scholars who made the way smooth for 
them, improvised a museum and a staff 
to deal with the prodigious output of 
those first years, and found time to carry 
on researches of their own in the in- 
tervals of administrative work. He has 
been active in several fields, classical 
and medieval as well as prehistoric, and 
has always been ready to put his finds 
and his knowledge at the disposal of 
others. The present volume is the first 
complete account of a series of excava- 
tions undertaken from 1904 to Ig15 in 
and around the Mesara plain, which lies 
south of Mt. Ida, and was the territory 
of Gortyna in historic times. Long 
before the Palace of Phaistos was built 
at its western outlet to the sea the 
plain was densely peopled. Each village 
had a communal vaulted tomb, some- 
times two or three, in which bones and 
pottery and trinkets accumulated 
through the Early Minoan period and 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan, 

roughly between 3000 and 2000 B.c. 

As architecture they are wonderful 

achievements for a primitive people. 

Built of undressed stones and clay in 

the open, these ‘ beehive tombs’ have 

not stood intact to our own day like 
some of the Late Minoan tholot on the 
mainland, which are of good masonry 
embedded in a hillside; but some of 


them stood for many centuries, to be 
repaired and reused at the close of the 
Late Minoan age. Xanthoudides has 
examined sixteen examples in the 
Mesara, and four others have been ex- 
cavated by the Italian Mission at Hagia 
Triada and Siva, a few miles nearer the 
sea. 

In contrast to the rectangular houses 
of the adjoining villages, and even to 
rectangular annexes built for sepulchral 
purposes around the tholoi, the main 
tomb retained the form of a primitive 
round hut. A circular wall, 8 feet 
thick in larger examples, was carried 
up in contracting courses to a height 
that nearly equalled the _ internal 
diameter, varying from 14 to 43 feet. 
The doorway, a trilithon of big stones, 
faced east, and was approached through 
a pit-like antechamber, which held back 
from the door the earth heaped up 
about the lower courses. The dome 
rose high above this retaining mound, 
and probably had a central opening, 
closed by a movable capstone, for the 
escape of smoke. There are signs that 
great fires were lit inside for purifica- 
tion or some other ritual purpose. The 
mode of burial mingled respect and dis- 
respect for the dead, much as in Cretan 
country-places to-day. The corpse was 
laid to rest in fine attire, but once the 
flesh had decayed the bones were pushed 
to one side and the belongings of the 
dead stolen or trampled underfoot. 
The undisturbed deposits chiefly date 
from the period just before the closing 
of the vaults, early in the Middle 
Minoan age. One of the latest objects 
is a Babylonian cylinder, which can be 
dated about 2000 B.c. The cult of the 
dead perhaps included some kind of 
congregational service, for which paved 
areas were provided outside some of the 
tholot, and may have continued after 
the walling up; at any rate, the sur- 
rounding space remained in use as a 
cemetery. This type of sepulchral 
chapel has not been found outside the 
Mesara; for I agree with Sir Arthur 
Evans, as against the author, in assign- 
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ing the beehive tomb built of large 
blocks of dressed freestone, which I 
excavated at Praisos, to the Third Late 
Minoan period, in which the fashion of 
tholos-burial was reintroduced into Crete 
from the mainland. The mainland type, 
built underground and approached by 
a passage, appears in Messenia, La- 
conia, and Argolis at the beginning of 
the Late Minoan period, accompanied 
by painted jars, which, as Fimmen has 
shown, are Cretan in style, but belong 
to no known Cretan fabric. Possibly 
it was in Western Crete, still unexplored 
by the spade, that the vaulted tomb 
was developed during the latter part of 
the Middle Minoan period, and trans- 
mitted to new settlements in the 
Peloponnese. 

The human remains are those of 
wiry, long-headed folk, like the pre- 
dynastic Egyptians. The men had 
dirks of copper, afterwards of bronze; 
the women necklaces of steatite, rock- 
crystal, or faéence, and gold ornaments 
of delicate make, better preserved in 
the contemporary tombs of Mochlos. 
There was a profusion of amulets, seals, 
and pendants, carved in a variety of 
human and animal forms; exotic types. 
dog-headed ape and scarab, pointing 
to relations with Egypt; others whose 
naturalism seems spontaneous and local, 


such as the dove brooding over her 
young. One cemetery alone yielded 
fifty ivory seals. The predominance of 
Nilotic emblems and reminiscences in 
the engraved designs, the presence of 
stone vases resembling those found in 
early dynastic tombs, and several other 
clues, lead the author to the conclusion, 
already propounded by Evans, that 
there had been immigration into this 
district from the Delta or some other 
region of Libya. There are proofs of 
intercourse oversea with the Cyclades, 
the Peloponnese, and possibly more 
distant regions. Thus the province and 
the period covered by Dr. Xanthoudides’ 
book played a decisive part in shaping 
Cretan civilisation. When we meet at 
this early stage with the double-axe as 
a religious emblem and with the Rodeo- 
like sport of bull-grappling, we cannot 
doubt that the religious and social 
system of the great palaces had its roots 
in the life of these older village com- 
munities. The subject invites rash 
speculation, but the author is habitually 
cautious as well as concise. The Liver- 
pool University Press is to be congratu- 
lated on the form of the book, which, in 
spite of its many plates, is light in the 
hand, and Professor Droop on the ex- 
cellence of the translation and index. 
R. C. BoSANQUET. 


MYCENAE. 


The Annual of the British School at 
Athens. Vol. XXV., 1921-2, 1922-3. 
Pp. xli+504; sixty-two plates and 
ninety-eight figures in the text. 
Macmillan and Co. £4 qs. net. 

It was a happy inspiration which led 

the Committee of the British School to 

Mycenae as the site for its first excava- 

tion after the war—Professor Tsountas 

waiving his claim. No systematic work 
had been done there since the dis- 
coveries in Crete had changed our ideas 
of Aegean civilisation; there was no 
great preliminary expense needed in 
finding or clearing the site; much 
required to be done as well by way of 
re-examination of previous discoveries 
as of extending the area of excavation; 
and there was a reasonable chance of 
completing the work; while in Mr. 


Wace the school had a director who 
was at once an exceptionally able and 
scrupulous excavator and a leading 
authority in Aegean archaeology. And 
now, what is indeed remarkable, we 
have not been kept waiting for years for 
a full report of the work done. Not, 
alas, that the excavation was, after all, 
completed, nor that we have the whole 
account in this fine volume. Part was 
in the last number, and Mr. Wace’s 
report on the tombs of the Kalkani 
cemetery and the excellent series of 
vases found in them has to wait for a 
different publication. But the bulk, 
the most important historically, is here. 

Schliemann dug before the days of 
scientific excavation, and practically 
confined himself to the two larger 
tholos tombs and the Grave Circle. 
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Tsountas followed with a series of most 
fruitful excavations in which he dis- 
covered more tholoi—including the 
early and very important ‘Tomb of 
Aegisthus’—chamber tombs, the Palace 
and many other buildings on the 
acropolis; but his work has not been 
properly appreciated, chiefly because, 
except for the Palace and some tombs, 
he did not publish any full account of 
his work (for which we must not 
specially blame /im—the soil of Greece 
is strewn with excavations, by Greeks 
and foreigners, unfinished and unpub- 
lished). Moreover, the temporary 
museum which he made at Mycenae 
was later closed down and most of his 
finds taken to Nauplia and dumped 
there in a hopeless confusion. A com- 
plete and systematic re-examination of 
the whole site, as well as much fresh 
excavation, was therefore imperative, 
and this Mr. Wace set out to do with a 
thoroughness and an imaginative grasp 
which are beyond praise. 
We have now, for the first time, a 
full account of all the nine tholoi of 
Mycenae (and of that near the Argive 
Heraeum), with photographs, plans, 
and elevations; of the Lion Gate and 
the Grave Circle, including a granary by 
the gate and the houses to the south— 
the ‘ Warrior Vase House,’ the ‘ Ramp 
House,’ and the ‘ South House,’ the last 
a new discovery which gives a very 
clear idea of the domestic architecture 
of Mycenae; of the Great Ramp which 
carried the road up to the summit of 
the acropolis, and lastly of the Palace 
itself. All this ground was thoroughly 
examined during three years of excava- 
tion, and we now have a detailed report 
which leads to some interesting conclu- 
sions. And, since Mr. Wace knows 
how to handle evidence, his argument, 
though it has to carry a mass of detail, 
is clear and convincing. The most 
important of his conclusions are these : 
Mycenae was first settled at the begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age, in the third 
millennium. The shaft graves belong to 
the end of the Middle Helladic period 
and Late Helladic I., corresponding 
roughly with MM. III. b and LM. I. 
The tholoi are all later; they can be 
divided into three groups according to 
their architectural development, the 
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latest comprising the Treasury of 
Atreus, the Tomb of Clytemnestra, and 
the ‘Tomb of Genii’ and belonging to 
LH. III., the fourteenth century B.c. 
If both the shaft graves and the tholoi 
are tombs of kings, we have in all 
probability two dynasties, and the 
latest of the tholoi belong to the last 
dynasty that ruled at Mycenae. The 
acropolis wall, the Lion Gate, the 
Grave Circle, and the houses near it, 
practically all of the Palace that we can 
now see—the megaron, the court, the 
room of the throne, the staircase, the 
propylon—also belong to the last 
dynasty. Remains, though poor, of an 
earlier palace have been identified. 
There is much else that this report 
carries that is of importance for the 
history of architecture and of Mycenean 
art, though we must wait for the 
publication of the Kalkani cemetery for 
the best pottery; and I had almost 
forgotten to mention the very interest- 
ing account of Hellenistic Mycenae, 
written by Dr. Boethius—a theatre, a 
gymnasium, and remains of houses 
have been found, which, it is disturbing 
to note, confute Strabo and Pausanias. 
But these two things are the most 
important—the patient, scientific ex- 
position of the evidence and the 
historical conclusions. The report is 
nobly illustrated. 

Excavators are, by their very nature, 
autocrats, men invested with full 
powers; we are necessarily in their 
hands. In a sense they destroy, by 
excavating, the evidence on which we 
must rely. But here, if anywhere, we 
can trust what we are told. The ex- 
cavation itself was scrupulous, and we 
have here a full account of everything 
found, in the place where it was found, 
so that we can in each case weigh the 
evidence as we proceed. 

There is still work to do at Mycenae: 
about a third of the Tomb of Aegisthus 
is unexcavated; much of the area to 
the south of the Grave Circle is un- 
touched, half of the ‘South House’ 
itself being still under the soil; there is 
an interesting colonnaded house east of 
the Palace found by Tsountas, but not 
published. It is all most tantalising. 


It is a thousand pities that the Com- 
mittee of the British School could not 
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see their way to complete the work. It 


should be, temporarily at least, lost to 


is a still greater pity that the services of archaeology. 


so distinguished a scholar as Mr. Wace 


A. W. GOMME. 





OUR DEBT TO GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome: Architec- 
ture. By ALFRED MANSFIELD BROOKS, 
Professor of Fine Arts, Swarthmore 
College. Introduction by Sir Reai- 
NALD BLOMFIELD. Pp. xix + 189. 
London, Calcutta, Sydney: George 
G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 1925. 
5s. net. 

PROFESSOR Brooks has undertaken an 

impossible task: the presentation to 

‘the lay intelligence’ of the debt of 

modern architecture to Greece and 

Rome without help from diagrams or 

illustrations. ‘No work of architecture 

has been mentioned that is not generally 
known. Nota building has been named 
of which plans, sections, elevations, 
details, present condition, and restora- 
tions are not to be found in any one of 
the more easily accessible books on 
architecture’ (p. 143). With regard to 
ancient buildings he has carried out his 
programme only too thoroughly; for 
while he gives a sketch (slight and 
superficial enough) of the development 
of architecture from the Parthenon to 

Santa Sophia, he hardly names and 

nowhere describes any building earlier 

than the middle of the fifth century B.c. 

He shows less restraint in dealing with 

later work, though one might have 

supposed that the Pazzi Chapel, St. 

Andrea at Mantua, and the Rucellai 

Palace were at least as unfamiliar as 

the Croesus Temple at Ephesus, the 

Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, or the 

Temple of Zeus at Olympia. This ex- 

clusion of the archaic and early classical 

periods is very unfortunate; for though 

Professor Brooks has the right to claim 

that his book ‘is in no sense a history 

of Greek and Roman architecture,’ his 
purpose is essentially historical—the 
tracing of the origins of the classical 
elements and the classical spirit in 
modern building. The lay-reader will 
quit this book with the impression that, 
except for vague Egyptian antecedents, 
and an unelucidated period of ‘ tireless 
experimentation,’ Doric and Ionic both 





sprang full-grown upon an astonished 
world in the heyday of Periclean Athens. 
Professor Brooks is presumably under 
no such delusion, but his book is bound 
to foster it. Of the Doric temples of 
Sicily and South Italy we hear nothing 
till we reach the chapters on Hellenistic 
and Roman architecture (pp. 92 and 
106), and no word there suggests that 
any of them are early. We actually 
read on p. 92: ‘In Asia Minor, Asiatic 
or Ionic Greece, and in Magna Graecia, 
Sicily, and Southern Italy, during the 
fourth century before Christ the quality 
of ‘vast size was, so to speak, grafted 
upon the parent stem of Athenian, fifth- 
century, Greek architecture.’ Who 
would suppose from this that almost 
all the many Greek temples of Sicily 
and South Italy are earlier than the 
fourth century, and that the great 
majority, including all the largest, are 
older than the Parthenon? Who would 
guess that the sixth and early fifth 
centuries raised such colossal works 
as Temple G at Selinus and the Olym- 
pieum of Akragas in the Doric West, 
or the archaic temples of Ephesus and 
Samos in the Ionic East? But we hear 
nothing of sixth-century Ionic except 
for the dates of the destruction of 
‘the earlier’ temples at Ephesus and 
Didyma. There is no hint in the de- 
scription of the later Artemisium that 
its sculptured drums had archaic pre- 
decessors. Nor are we told of the 
Cnidian and Siphnian treasuries in the 
elaborate description of the Maiden 
Porch of the Erechtheum, which ‘ may 
be described as breaking the letter and 
keeping the spirit of every convention 
and rule’ (p. 77). We are also left 
with the false impression that the 
Erechtheum was the grand model of 
later Ionic. Narrow as are the limits 
of 180 small pages, Professor Brooks 
could easily have found room for a 
short sketch of the archaic period, but 
he has preferred to fill his space with 
eloquent generalities. 
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Much of this omission is doubtless 
deliberate; but several passages suggest 
that, despite an impressive bibliography, 
which includes the promised, but still 
unpublished, third edition of Anderson 
and Spiers, with the false date 1923, 
and despite notes referring to recent 
articles in learned periodicals, Professor 
Brooks has not mastered his subject. 
It is not true, for instance, that the use 
of superimposed tiers of columns in the 
cella of the Parthenon was an arrange- 
ment ‘ unusual in the Greek world, and 
new on the mainland of Greece’ (p. 56). 
No doubt Professor Brooks could only 
remember the Paestum example; but 
at least two of the Parthenon’s main- 
land predecessors, and not the least 
important, must have had the same 
arrangement—the Temple of Aphaia 
in Aegina (for this purpose a ‘ main- 
land’ building), and the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. It is not true that 
we know ‘little or nothing’ of the 
structure of Greek timber roofs (pp. 14 
and 113): we have the exact specifica- 
tions for the roof of Philo’s arsenal. It 
is not true (p. 30) that the consoles of 
Corinthian entablatures were ‘deve- 
loped’ out of dentils. Again, the sug- 
gestion (p. 53) that the smallness of 
the columns in the wings of the Pro- 
pylaea is due to the change of plan is 
absurdly false. Professor Brooks writes 
on p. 76: ‘ The corner or turning capital 
of the north porch of the Erechtheum is 
unique in that the outer corner volutes 
are merged in one greater volute, set at 
an angle of forty-five degrees and some- 
what lifted.’ So far as we know this 
method was universal. It is found in 
all later work; and at Athens it is 
definitely attested for both the Temple 
on the Ilissus and the Temple of Nike 
Apteros, of which the former, at least, 
was certainly older than the Erech- 
theum. Of the Didymaion he writes 
that ‘it was begun about 333 B.C.’ (p. 95). 
He goes on to describe the carved bases 
of the eastern front, without a hint that 
the construction of the temple dragged 
on through the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, and that these bases are among 
the latest parts. So might an account 

of Westminster Abbey open with the 
Statement that it was begun about 
1245 A.D., and proceed forthwith to 
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the description of its west towers. 
His account of the character of early 
Roman architecture is most misleading. 
He writes (p. 110): ‘By 250 B.c., the 
severe and simple architectural require- 
ments of pure utility, along with the 
earlier ascetic character of republican 
life in general, were giving way to ele- 
gance,’ without a word (here or else- 
where) of the existence of the rich and 
brilliant tradition of Etruscan-Latin 
terracotta and timber construction or of 
its prevalence at Rome. He criticises 
the exterior effect of the Pantheon (p. 
120) as if the existing portico were 
original. He gives as a fact (p. 65) the 
existence of intentional concave curva- 
ture in ‘the base and entablature’ of 
the Parthenor fronts, though neither 
Hoffer nor Pennethorne asserted it of 
any part below the capitals, and Penrose 
rejected it altogether. 

Such points, though scarcely negli- 
gible, might be regarded as compara- 
tively unimportant, were the aesthetic 
judgments, which fill the bulk of the 
book, original or coherent; but they 
are, for the most part, both common- 
place and unstable—a wearisome harp- 
ing on the austere sturdiness of Doric, 
the delicate gracefulness of Ionic, the 
rich ornateness of Corinthian. He is 
afraid frankly to admire anything 
Roman. After an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the interior of the Pantheon, 
which ‘is a work of art which bears the 
same relation to Roman civilisation 
and the world’s culture that the Aeneid 
bears’ (p. 119), which ‘ produces a sense 
of exhilarating calm, and is a profound 
and consoling proof of the possible truth 
of the words: What a piece of work ts 
man! how noble in reason ! how infinite 
in faculty !’, he remembers that the 
Romans cared for nothing but ‘ dazzling 
material greatness,’ and damps our 
ardour with the verdict: ‘ Theirs, like 
our intellectuality, was cold; a matter 
of applied mathematics, a dominant 
desire to serve so-called practical ends, 
in one word, bigness; this in everlasting 
distinction to the sort of intellectuality 
exhibited by the Greeks before them, 
and the medieval French after them.’ 
Yet the architects of Rome’s Christian 
basilicas, merely because their roofs 
were of timber, were guilty, despite 
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‘ their grave beauty of pillar and mosaic, 
imposing size, and noble vistas’ of ‘a 
stupendous retrogression ’ (p. 144); and 
‘architecture between 300 A.D. and 600 
A.D. in the West passes from a live 
thing to one moribund.’ 

It may appear disproportionate to 
devote so much space to Professor 
Brooks’ account of ancient architecture, 
seeing that his theme is ‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’; but except for vague 
generalisations and occasional lists of 
modern buildings inspired by particular 
ancient monuments, he does not touch 
the post-classical period till he has filled 
seven-eighths of his available space. 
His sketch of medieval building is too 


short and allusive to have much value, 
and his account of Renaissance and 
modern architecture is meagre and 
sometimes misleading. Wren, for in- 
stance, did not build the existing Royal 
Exchange; nor is it true (p. 165) that 
‘ the greater part’ of English eighteenth- 
century architecture was ‘ pompous, like 
that of the corresponding epoch across 
the Channel.’ 

It would be unfair to close this review 
without acknowledging that Professor 
Brooks’ descriptions of fifth - century 
Athenian architecture are genuinely elo- 
quent, and may well serve to stimulate 
the interest of those lay-readers for 
whom he chiefly writes. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


EARLY ATHENIAN COINAGE. 


Athens: Its History and Coinage before 
the Persian Invasion. By C.T.SELrT- 
MAN. One vol. Pp. xx+228; 24 
collotype plates, frontispiece, many 
line drawings and half-tone illustra- 
tions intext. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1924. £2 2s. 

THE scope of this book is twofold: 

first, the identification and chrono- 

logical arrangement of the early Athe- 
nian coinages; second, the review, with 
criticism or interpretation, of contem- 
porary Athenian history, with some 
incidental archaeological notes from 
the ground thus won. The numis- 
matic part is on the whole excellently 
done, and the mass of material 

(comprising examples of all dies ac- 

cessible to the author), set out for 

the first time in ordered sequence, will 
prove of great value to future workers 
in the same field. 

Though the chronological arrange- 
ment worked out must stand in broad 
outline, opinions will differ as to some 
of the details. The outline is indeed 
filled in with greater definition than the 
evidence allows, and the die couplings 
are not numerous enough to warrant 
the claim that rigid sequences can be 
established with their aid. In general 
there are too many unknown factors 
involved: the evidence for the existence 
of two mints on Attic soil seems to me 
quite insufficient, and the author is 





hardly justified in assuming so regular 
an output, with approximately the same 
number of dies in use each year, regard- 
less of the political and economic cir- 
cumstances. The space available here 
does not permit full discussion of the 
technical question, but those interested 
may be referred to a review in the 
current number of the Nwmismatic 
Chronicle, where this and other points 
are examined in greater detail. 

The most important contributions of 
the book are the identification (1) of the 
coinage of Solonand the oligarchy before 
Pisistratus in the so-called Wappen- 
miinzen, hitherto given (with a query) to 
Euboea, and (2) of the coins struck by 
Pisistratus during his exile in Thrace. 
The latter are of considerable interest; 
their epigraphical peculiarities and their 
rough but vigorous style show that the 
tyrant employed local workmen to coin 
the silver from his Thracian mines. 
The general account given of Solon’s 
reforms is the most probable that the 
scanty and somewhat conflicting evi- 
dence allows. Solon in effect permitted 
debts incurred in drachmae of Aeginetic 
weight to be paid in drachmae of Euboic 
weight, lighter by three-tenths. This 
solution leads direct to the question, 
Were these coins of Aeginetic weight 
also of Aeginetan mintage, or were they 
issued at Athens? Mr. Seltman adopts 
the latter view, and finds them in the 
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coins with the type of an amphora 
generally given to Carthaea. This 
series dates from the end of the seventh 
century, and is the earliest hitherto 
assigned to Athens. The attribution, 
however (which the author apparently 
regards as demonstrated), strikes one 
for technical and other reasons as 
most uncertain. The attribution 
here proposed for the Wappenmiinzen 
is not new; but most recent numis- 
matists, while admitting the probable 
Athenian origin of one or two of the 
coins in question, have rejected it for 
the bulk of them. The new factor is 
the discovery that several with different 
types share common punch dies—+.e. 
they must all be products of one mint, 
and Athens is the only one that fits the 
case. The author seeks to draw further 
support from the types themselves, most 
of which he considers to be badges of 
the old oligarchical families, whose 
power was broken by Pisistratus. There 
is) however, little evidence for the 
general use of hereditary, as opposed to 
personal, badges; the best case is that 
made out for the trisceles, the ‘ white- 
legs’ of the Alcmaeonidae. The fact 
that all the types of the Wappenmiinzen 
occur as shield devices on Attic sixth 
and fifth century vases is not so helpful 
as appears at first sight. The range of 
Greek shield devices is not large, and 
similar evidence from vases, scanty as 
it is compared with Athens, is sufficient 
to show that many were equally used 
at Argos and Corinth. The coin with 
the bull type here ranged with the 
Wappenmiinzen (for which a_ parallel 
shield device is also found among the 
Attic vases!) is not Athenian, but 
Thraco-Macedonian. The whole ques- 
tion needs going into by someone who 
knows the vases as well as Mr. Seltman 
knows the coins. 

The attempt to illustrate the history 
of the oligarchical period by the coins 
on the assumption that they bear family 
badges gives rise to a good deal of 
ingenious but somewhat uncritical 
speculation. Here and elsewhere (e.g. 
in the suggested influence of Wappen- 
miinzen on the types of Etruria and the 
Danubian district) the author’s desire 
for a neat and attractive story is apt to 
get the better of his sense of probability. 
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Apart from the coinage of Athens 
proper, a little group of coins in 
electrum and silver is assigned to the 
exiled Alcmaeonids at Delphi. The 
suggestion that they issued money for 
their own political purposes from the 
funds placed at their disposal for re- 
building the temple (hence the elec- 
trum) is attractive, and may well be 
correct. Another group is given, in 
addition to the well-known coins of 
Miltiades the younger, to the Philaid 
tyrants of the Chersonese. Here the 
group is less homogeneous and the attri- 
bution correspondingly more uncertain. 
In this connexion a word must be said 
about the remarkable identification as 
the young Miltiades himself of the 
youthful rider on the McAtiaddns xados 
plate (not kylix) at Oxford, now assigned 
to Euphronius (not Epictetus). Not to 
mention the startling appearance of a 
contemporary portrait at such a date 
and the direct reference assumed in the 
KaXos-name, the costume, on which so 
much stress is laid, is not so much 
Thracian (for which the locus classicus 
must be the Orpheus vase) as Oriental. 
There is no need to amend the current 
description of the young man as a 
Persian. The book also contains two 
excursions into early metrology: the 
first attempts to base the Euboic 
standard on the prehistoric copper 
ingot, which the author’s ingenuity 
derives morphologically from an oxhide 
and equates with the ox talent ; the 
second, to derive the Aeginetic standard 
from the iron spit currency of the Pelo- 
ponnese. In both cases the scanty 
material that exists has been neces- 
sarily so exposed to change in the 
crucial point, weight, that, apart from 
our ignorance of the relative values of 
the baser metals to gold and silver, any 
conclusions must be most uncertain. 
It seems unfortunate to leave out of 
consideration the copper ingots from 
Crete, Cyprus, and Sardinia on the 
ground of provenance ; some are dupli- 
cates of the ingot from Mycenae in 
shape and technique, and one of the 
latter actually bears the same stamp. 
Their weights are difficult to fit into 
the system proposed. 


E. S. G. ROBINSON. 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff des Wissens 
in der vorplatonischen Philosophie. 
Von Bruno SNELL (Philologische 
Untersuchungen XXIX). One vol. 
Pp. 100. Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. 
M. 3.60. 

THE subject of this book, we are told, 
is the lexicology of the words codia, 
youn, cvveots, iotopid, padOnua, émi- 
ornun in ‘ pre-Platonic philosophy.’ We 
are faced at once by the question 
whether this does or does not include 
Socratic philosophy, and where pre- 
cisely we are to draw the line between 
Socrates and Plato. In the next place, 
we have to observe that Socrates (to 
all appearance) and Plato habitually 
used certain words which do not belong 
to the Attic vocabulary in the strict 
sense. In the third place it does not 
appear safe, in view of this, to leave out 
the vocabulary of Aristotle, who was not 
an Athenian but an Ionian, if we intend 
to get a complete grasp of the problem. 
In its origin philosophy is wholly Ionic. 
During the lifetime of two men, Socrates 
and Plato, it became Athenian like 
everything else; but even the disciples 
of the Academy mostly came from 
abroad, and, though Athens remained, 
geographically speaking, the centre of 
philosophical study, no Athenian after 
Plato ever reached the first rank as a 
philosopher. Accordingly the whole 
philosophical language of Greece is 
[onic in origin and only passes through 
Attic for a short time. Aristotle reverts 
in large measure to an _ essentially 
Ionic vocabulary. Even in the fifth 
century B.C. we can see that the tech- 
nical language of philosophy was funda- 
mentally Ionic, and that what is really 
wanted is an account of the scientific 
and philosophical dialect of Greece 
from Anaximander to Aristotle. The 
greatest name in the list is doubtless 
that of the Athenian Plato, but even 
his technical terminology is Ionic rather 
than Attic. 

The record of the earliest stages is, 
of course, very imperfect. The greatest 
names are those of Pythagoras and 
Socrates, and neither of them wrote 
anything. Even in the case of those 


philosophers of whom we have con- 





siderable remains, that is mainly due to 
Simplicius, who inserted such passages 
as seemed important to him in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. We 
should have been completely at a loss 
but for this happy idea of the Academic 
commentator of the sixth century A.D. 
Further, Simplicius was not specially 
interested in the sort of problem Snell 
deals with, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he has preserved the most 
important passages from that point of 
view. It is not too much to say that 
we get no idea of the unsatisfactory 
nature of our authorities from Snell’s 
book. 

Let us take first the word codds and 
its cognates. The adjective codds, we 
are told (p. 16), occurs only once in 
Thucydides (III. 37, 4) and coduoris 
once (III. 38, 7), both in a speech by 
Cleon, while cogiova is found once 
(VI. 77, 1), and the meaning is not 
complimentary. The noun cod¢ia does 
not occur at all. We are told further 
that not one of these words occurs in 
Antipho, Andocides, Lycurgus or Hy- 
perides. In Aeschines the noun codia 
is not found once, and once only in 
Demosthenes (5 § 11). That is inter- 
esting, but it seems to me even more 
so that in Plato codia and gpdvycus are 
quite synonymous, except that codia 
is often ironical in sense, which ¢povnats 
never is. It is further to be noticed 
that the regular opposite of codgds is 
apabns. Lastly, the history of the 
word is not complete till we have noted 
the distinction drawn in the WNico- 
machean Ethics by Aristotle between 
dpovnots and cogia. The way in which 
he disparages dpovnors in comparison 
with codia in that work is a thing 
which obviously calls for explanation, 
and without that we feel that there is 
something wanting. 

The question of émicr yn is even 
more important. It appears that the 
word is first found in Bacchylides 
(IX. 38 pupiar & avdpav émictapa 
méXovtat), which is instructive in view 
of the almost complete disappearance of 
early Ionic literature. Bacchylides is 
not likely to have got the word from 
Athens, especially as the word é7i- 
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otapas is as old as Homer, and I cannot 
doubt that the fsilosis marks it as a 
genuine Ionic word. Snell, however, 
says (p. 86) ‘émvorHun, like paOnua, is 
accordingly foreign to the Ionic dialect 
and to Ionic philosophy,’ and he actually 
regards the term as of Attic origin, and 
the last part of his book is devoted to 
showing the importance of this sup- 
posed fact. But surely we know by 
now that the original dialect of the 
Pythagoreans was Ionic. They had 
certainly no occasion to use Doric in 
these early days. Pythagoras was an 
Ionian, and Croton was at any rate not 
Doric in his day. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that both émornun and 
paOnuatixyn are genuine Ionic words 


THE LOEB 


Plato, with an English translation, Vol. 
IV., Laches, Protagoras, Meno, Euthy- 
demus. By W. R. M. Lams. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann; New York: Putnam, 1924. 
Cloth, ros. net. 

THESE dialogues have, of course, been 

translated before, and it is not easy to 

produce a version which is entirely new. 

In certain passages it is possible to 

suspect that the translator has pur- 

posely avoided the phraseology of his 
predecessors, and that is not necessarily 

a good thing, though of course the law 

of copyright must be respected. With 

these limitations, the translation is, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and reads well. 

There is, however, a more serious 

criticism to which the work is/open. 

We are told in the preface that ‘the 

Greek text in this volume is based on 

the recension of Schanz,’ and that ‘a 

certain number of emendations by other 

scholars have been adopted, and these 
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which came to Athens from Southern 
Italy in the fifth century B.c. We 
have to remember constantly that what 
we call Greek philosophy came into 
being at Athens at that time, when the 
eastern Ionic systems (Anaxagoras) 
came into conflict with the western 
Ionic (Zeno). Unhappily we have only 
for the most part fragments of Ionic 
literature as it was in the beginning of 
the fifth century, and the occurrence of 
émustnun in Bacchylides may serve as 
a warning. 

I do not mean to say that there are 
not many valuable remarks in this little 
book, but it seems more important to 
call attention to its very unhistorical 
character. JouN BuRNeET. 


PLATO, IV. 


are noted as they occur.’ As a matter 
of fact, the text given is decidedly more 
satisfactory than that of Schanz in some 
respects, and notably in the omission 
of brackets, which Schanz quaintly 
said ‘did no one any harm,’ but we 
get no indication of the translator’s 
divergences, and this may sometimes 
lead to confusion. There are even 
places where the translation appears to 
represent a different text from that 
printed on the opposite page. For 
instance, in Prot. 321b, the text gives 
vmod wob@y ta pev omdais, which is 
translated ‘some he shod with hoofs,’ 
which is surely a rendering of Cobet’s 
happy emendation t1rodép ta pév o7Aais, 
a reading which is adopted in my text, 
though Mr. Lainb does not mention it 
at all. It will be very interesting to 
see what text the Loeb Classics will 
adopt when they come to the end of 
Schanz. Will they fall back on Her- 
mann? Let us hope not. 
JouN BuRNET. 


ANCIENT PIRACY. 


3y° Pro- 
Pp. 286; 
University 
Ltd., 1924. 


Piracy in the Ancient World. 
fessor H. A. ORMEROD. 
frontispiece and 2 maps. 
Press of Liverpool, 
tos. 6d. 

PROFESSOR ORMEROD has done an in- 

teresting piece of work, and it is not 





his fault that he could not throw more 
light on the manners and customs of 
ancient pirates and the troubles of their 
victims. No such material exists as for 
later times in the numerous records of 
travellers and adventurers like Paul 
Lucas and Muntaner. In fact, the only 
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accounts we have are those in the later 
Greek romances. No individual pirates 
are known to us; we have no stories of 
their adventures. Professor Ormerod 
has had to confine himself to a general 
account of piracy and the part it played 
in ancient history—when it flourished ; 
when it was kept at bay, as during the 
predominance of Athens; when again, 
as in the first century B.c., it dominated 
the seas, and itself determined the 
actions of states; how it was conquered. 
What we have, therefore, is first a 
chapter on the general methods of the 
pirates—where their favourite hunting- 
grounds were and their refuges, illus- 
trated by a wealth of evidence from 
ancient and modern writers: an excel- 
lent chapter. Then a discussion of 
piratical wars and incidents connected 
with them—the struggles of Egypt, for 
instance, with the men of the sea, 
Ekwesh, Sherden, and others, Poly- 
crates, the rivalry of Samos and Miletus, 
Histiaeus, the Illyrian wars, the con- 
quest of the Cilician pirates, the Lex 
Gabinia, and so on. This is all very 
soundly done, and is fully documented; 
and if the author has not brought many 
new facts to light or suggested any 
novel theory—and he is to be congratu- 
lated on a certain austerity in this—at 
least the general conditions in the 
Mediterranean in peace and war, especi- 
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ally in the Greek period from the sixth 
to the third century, have been well 
brought out. We come to realise, as 
we seldom do in reading the ordinary 
history, how rare and short were the 
periods when merchantmen could be 
reasonably certain of an undisturbed 
voyage; though this must not be 
exaggerated—there was trade enough in 
the seventh and sixth centuries. Pro- 
fessor Ormerod forgets that not only in 
historians, but on official inscriptions, 
the word Ayorat may be abuse of an 
enemy rather than accurate description. 
Similarly +o Ayotixov tev TleXozrovyn- 
ciwv of Thuc. II. 69 and the Megarian 
Anorai (III. 51, IV. 67) are raiders only, 
and have little to do with piracy. 

One of the most interesting subjects 
touched on in this book is that of priva- 
teering and reprisals (by individuals 
with the assent of the state); and here 
we could do well witha fuller discussion 
of the extent of the practice and its 
relation to international law and custom. 
For this more directly concerns ancient 
ideas; and some of the space now given 
to discussion of the identity of the 
Ekwesh or the details of the Illyrian 
tribes might have been used for it. 
For the Greek attitude towards piracy 
and privateering we are left to surmise 
only. 

A. W. GOMME. 





THE ROMAN QUESTIONS OF PLUTARCH. 


The Roman Questions of Plutarch. By 
H. J. Rosk. Pp. 220. 9”x6”. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 

THOSE who have seen Warde Fowler’s 

Reminiscences will have been eager to 

learn what happened to ‘the very 

elaborate notes’ on Plutarch’s Roman 

Questions which he handed over to 

Professor Rose. In this slender volume 

anticipation is agreeably satisfied. The 

erudition of Professor Rose in matters 
anthropological and classical alike re- 
quires no herald, and readers of the 

C.R. will know that he adds to it a 

refreshing and admirable candour of 

statement which seldom leaves a reader 

in doubt what the real point of a 

crux is, what opinion is held by Pro- 


fessor Rose about it, and why he holdsit. 
It necessarily follows that the book is 
of the first importance for the study of 
Roman religion, particularly as no 
adequate commentary on this impor- 
tant source exists. Jevons’ edition of 
Holland’s version contains, of course, 
some valuable matter of which Pro- 
fessor Rose has made use; otherwise, 
in English I know only of the ill- 
informed and quite worthless Allen, 
Roman Problems, etc. 

The book contains introductory 
essays, translation and commentary. 
Wisely the text, except for the mini- 
mum necessarily imposed upon a trans- 
lator, has been left alone. For a critical 
edition of the text belongs to the larger 
task, at which it would be idle to tinker 
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piecemeal, of redeeming the Moralia 
from the mess in which Bernardakis has 
left them. I wonder, by the way, who 
has taken over W. R. Paton’s work at 
this, and whether what he had accom- 
plished before his death has been pre- 
served. 

The first essay deals elaborately but 
sensibly with Quellenforschung, and really 
exhausts the subject of the sources of 
the Questions so far as any reasonable 
certainty can be reached. What it all 
amounts to for a student of Roman 
religion is that Plutarch’s questions are 
derived from reliable sources, but his 
answers are only of secondary interest 
and authority, whatever their source. 
For modern scholarship knows a good 
deal more about the aztia of early 
Roman religion than even Varro, the 
best of Plutarch’s authorities. Thus, 
though Professor Rose on xxvii cor- 
rectly says that ‘ Varro calls this (the 
marking out of the pomerium of a pro- 
posed site with a plough), rightly or 
wrongly, an Etruscan ceremony,’ I 
should give my vote for Varro being 
wrong. There is no very conclusive 
evidence, but a series of considerations 
have a cumulative effect. Varro was 
probably guessing, and I personally 
consider Strabo but primus inter pares 
in exaggerating the Roman debt to 
Etruria. There is some evidence (see 
Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages, p. 341) 
that ¢terremare settlements were perhaps 
marked out with a ploughed furrow. 
Again, the augural femplum and town 
planning are intimately mixed up, and 
the general scheme of the town plan, 
with the decuimanus clearly defined, has 
its prototypes in the terremare. But 
augury was Italic, not Etruscan, in 
origin. Inevitably there are a number 
of such small points upon which one 
would like to take the discussion a little 
further. The exigences of space forbid 
it in the reviewer, and Professor Rose 
might fairly retort that the writer of a 
commentary suffers analogous restric- 
tions. Upon the whole the commentary 
is admirable. The notes are terse and 
to the point, and a real guide to the 
more extensive literature of the subject. 

The essays contain an excellent sum- 
mary of the causes of what appears to 
us so unscientific an approach to his 
NO. CCXCVIII. VOL. XXXIX. 
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problems by so sensible a scholar as 
Plutarch. Naturally we should all write 
this chapter for ourselves with slight 
varieties of emphasis. I am not sure 
that the references to the modern theory 
of ‘a primitive revelation’ (p. 57) may 
not be a little misleading to some of us, 
for in Plutarch’s time, at any rate, the 
tendency, in spite of cross-currents due 
to the conflict of barbarous survivals 
with humanitarian ideals, was to regard 
the ‘ primitive revelation’ as the most 
perfect and authentic form. Hence the 
emphasis of rival Oriental cults upon 
their respective claims to represent the 
Ur-form of religion (see Reitzenstein, 
Hellenistische Mystertenreligionen, 2nd 
edition, pp. 102 f.). I should also be 
tempted to mention on p. 59 the in- 
teraction of Euhemerism and_ the 
Hellenistic cults of deified kings; for 
the tremendous hold which Euhemer- 
istic theory acquired must be partly 
due to the support which the analogies 
of existing and actual worship lent to 
its hypotheses about the past. 

The essay on The Oldest Stratum of 
Roman Religion contains a valuable and 
very pertinent criticism of Sir James 
Frazer’s king-gods in Rome. This is 
followed by some selected puzzles—the 
Argei, Marriage and the Clan, the flamen 
Dialis and his taboos. A propos of the 
second of these, Professor Rose, after 
dealing faithfully with the rival theories 
of marriage by capture and marriage 
as a simulated sacrifice of the bride, 
propounds an interesting theory of the 
survival of traces of a classificatory 
system of relationship at Rome. This 
difficult and elaborate matter will need 
careful scrutiny, but it is too intricate 
to justify an extempore opinion pro 
or con. 

One small point may be added to the 
note on xxvi. 21. To the statement of 
Sokrates of Argos, a Hellenistic author 
not ‘late’ in the sense of Imperial, that 
Argive women wore white in mourning, 
an imperfect analogy may be added 
from the lex Gambreotarum of the third 
century B.c. (Ditt. Syll.3 1219), imper- 
fect because it is men, for whom the 
mourning regulations are different and 
less stringent, who may wear white. 
vopov elvar TapBpewwtats tas trevOovcas 
exe hastav éoOjta wy KaTeppuT@péernv* 
I 
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xpjoOar S& Kal rovs avdpas Kal rods 
maidas tovs tevOovvtas écOATt parat, 
éap pr BovrAwvrat evKNL. 

The printing of the book is worthy 
of the Clarendon Press; that the title- 
page should therefore be a thing of 
beauty has fortunately become the rule. 
There are very few misprints, and the 
worst of them, ‘ pubic’ for ‘ public,’ is 


not misleading in its context. The 
transatlantic use of ‘the feed’ (ri 
tpopnv) is, perhaps, permissible in a 
distinguished scion of McGill. I per- 
sonally view with mingled feelings the 
use of the adjective ‘ sacral,’ first coined 
as well as since popularised by Sir 
Arthur Evans; but no doubt it has 
come to stay. 
W. R. HALLipay. 


ETERNAL ROME. 


Eternal Rome: The City and its People 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By GRANT SHOWERMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Classics in the University 
of Wisconsin. Twovols. Pp.x+I- 
650 (paging continuous) ; 55 plates. 
New Haven: Yale University Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford: 
University Press, 1924. 48s. 

Tuts attractive work, we are warned, 
‘is written chiefly for those who feel 
the need of large vision.’ But there is 
too much detail for the large view, and 
the specialist will wonder what lies 
behind such a phrase as ‘ the abandon- 
ment of Britain in 446.’ Has the con- 
troversy been decided in favour of 
Professor Bury (442) or Mr. Colling- 
wood (407)? Again, has Professor 
Showerman examined and tacitly re- 
jected the theory that the round reliefs 
on the arch of Constantine belong to 
the period of Hadrian? Does he not 
realise that one of the most important 
factors in the original choice of the site 
of Rome was probably the command 
of the crossing of the Tiber ? 

Such are the inevitable consequences 
of generalisation and abbreviation ; but 
the specialist must bear the reproach 
that he seldom provides the larger view 
which it is certainly necessary that 
someone should take. 

Professor Showerman insists, I think, 
rather overmuch on the gloomy side of 
the picture. Hedoes not seem to allow 
enough credit for the fact that the mighty 
machine of empire ran smoothly for so 
long, and provided peace, prosperity, 
justice, and a remarkable degree of 
liberty of thought and action, despite 
the peccadilloes of its rulers and the 
utter rottenness of both higher and 
lower classes in Rome. Life was cer- 


tainly far more healthy in the provinces; 
and it has been truly said that Rome 
united the world in one with an absence 
of national feeling and national exclu- 
siveness which makes the Roman 
Empire a thing quite different to all 
modern empires. His pictures of life, 
on the other hand, are most interesting. 
One may be well grateful to him, to 
take only one instance, for having given 
us Ammianus Marcellinus’ picture of 
the Romans of his time (pp. 252 ff.). 

I will mention one or two points of 
detail. In describing the Campus 
Martius under Augustus (p. 123), he 
includes buildings which we only know 
in their restored form, without men- 
tioning them again when he comes to 
speak of the emperors who erected what 
we now see. That ‘the original of the 
Notitia and Curiosum was probably a 
little guide’ [the italics are mine] ‘to 
the monuments of Rome in the first 
century’ (p. 251) is a somewhat rash 
statement. The original was certainly 
an official document. It is more serious 
when Marjorian (sic) is spoken of ‘ only 
a score of years after Constantine’ 
(p. 355). In the destruction of Rome 
not nearly enough place has been given 
to earthquakes. I am convinced that 
that which occurred in the time of 
Leo IV. gave the first impulse with- 
out which (e.g.) the Colosseum could 
never have been attacked by the 
Roman quarryer. 

The choice of illustrations and their 
legends cannot always be commended. 
Thus, the point of the view opposite 
p- 6 is that of one looking at Antemnae 
(the height on the right). The curved 
roof of the mausoleum of Augustus (the 
only part visible) is modern (p. 132). 
A view from the ridge of Tusculum 
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(p. 176) is lettered ‘ Tusculum and the 
Alban Mount. The Tusculan villa of 
Cicero was in the vicinity.’ Then have 
we indeed laboured in vain! In his 
choice of a view of the wall of Aurelian 
(p. 246) he has followed Durm in show- 
ing a piece in which the curtain and 
the sloping bases of the towers are both 
due to post-classical restoration. The 
view of the medieval walls at Terni 
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(p. 344) is good, but there is not a word 
about them in the text. 

But on the whole the book gives a 
pleasant impression. Professor Shower- 
man has obviously felt deeply the 
interest, nay, the fascination, of his 
subject, and has been successful in trans- 
mitting it to his readers, and for that 
we may be grateful to him. 

T. ASHBY. 


THE ROMAN TOGA. 


The Roman Toga. By LILLIAN M. 
Witson, Ph.D. (The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeo- 
logy, No. 1.) Pp. 132; seventy-five 
half-tone blocks. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1924. $5.00. 

THE Roman toga played so prominent 
a part in national life that an attempt 
to explain fully its form and the 
methods of adjusting it is by no means 
a waste of labour. Miss Wilson has 
made a very thorough study of the toga 
in all its phases down to Byzantine 
times. Whatever may be thought of 
the conclusions arrived at, no archaeo- 
logist who deals with this subject will 
be able to ignore the present work. 

A brief description of the method of 
treatment may first be given. After 
discussing the literary evidence, the 
author gives photographs of representa- 
tive statues and reliefs of togati, such as 
the Arringatore at Florence, the Ara 
Pacis reliefs, the Augustus of the Terme 
Museum, a relief from the Arch of 
Trajan at Beneventum, the portrait 
statue of a Roman consul with the 
mappa from the Conservatori Museum, 
and consular diptychs of the sixth 
century, and then gives diagrams to 
illustrate what she believes to have 
been the form of toga represented on 
these and other monuments. These 
diagrams are accompanied by photo- 
graphs of living or lay models wearing 
a toga as reconstructed on these lines, 
while the method of fitting is also 
shown. 

It may be said that these reconstruc- 
tions are, as a whole, very successful, 
and reproduce the effect of the originals 
well; at the same time, the reader 
cannot fail to be struck with the 


superiority in artistic effect of a reason- 
ably good piece of sculpture over that 
of a living model however carefully 
draped. Miss Wilson gives the dimen- 
sions of her reconstructed togas as 
based on a unit calculated from the 
height of the model from the floor to 
the base of the neck. 

Such is the general plan of the work. 
How far does the author differ in her 
conclusions from those of her pre- 
decessors? She differs. considerably. 
M. Léon Heuzey, whose conclusions 
have previously won acceptance, con- 
sidered that the general form of the 
toga was that of a segment of a circle, 
the straight edge of which measured 
some 18} feet, while the depth of the 
curve was about 7 feet. With a piece 
of cloth of these dimensions he suc- 
ceeded in draping a living model in a 
manner which satisfactorily reproduces 
the appearance of the ancient toga. 
Miss Wilson, as the result of her 
researches, has come to the opinion 
that M. Heuzey’s results are not 
tenable. She differs as to the size of 
the average toga, which, on her calcula- 
tion, would in the Republican period 
have measured some 12 by 5 feet. 
Moreover, she thinks that at no time 
was the toga a perfect segment of a 
circle, but that even in the Republican 
period, when it approximated most 
closely to that form, there were 
straight portions at the beginning and 
at the base of the curve. According to 
her view, the shape of the toga under- 
went continueus modification; thus, 
in the later Republican and earlier 
Imperial period, it was increased in 
length and depth, and more especially 
in depth, to allow for the sinus, while, 
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at the same time, the upper corners of 
the straight edge were cut off, with the 
result that this originally straight edge 
assumed a more or less convex form. 
Under the later Empire the toga 
became shorter and the sinus wider, 
this portion being often elaborately 
shaped to allow for the heavy folded 
bands which are so often seen in statues 
of togati in sculptures of the third 
century after Christ. Towards the end 
of the Empire a great shrinkage in the 
size of the toga is observed. 

The present writer feels some doubt 
as to how far Miss Wilson will carry 
conviction to those who make a special 
study of the toga, at all events as 
regards its form in the Republican and 
earlier Imperial periods. That her re- 
constructions appear to be successful is 
certainly a point in her favour, but 
there still remains the doubt whether it 
would not be possible to arrive at 
equally successful results with the 
simpler and hitherto accepted form. 
M. Heuzey seems to have done so. It 
is true that we hear much about the 
elaborate care necessary for the correct 


SEDGWICK’S 


The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius. 
Edited by W. B. SepGwick. Pp. 
146; 5 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925. 4s. 6d. net. 

I HAVE often thought that I should 

like to read the Cena Trimalchionis with 

an intelligent sixth form; it would be 
valuable not only to the boy who in- 
tended to continue classical studies, but 
to one who proposed, after a classical 
grounding, to work at the early history 
of the romance languages. Mr. Sedg- 
wick is entirely to be congratulated on 
his edition, which appears to me exactly 
suited to this purpose: it is cheap, well 
got up, contains just enough notes to 
meet the undoubted difficulties of this 
unfamiliar kind of Latin, and adds the 
A pocolocyntosis and a few inscriptions 
from Pompeiiand elsewhere. The illus- 
trations too are apposite: there is the 
sign over a bootmaker’s shop at Pom- 
peli, showing a Mercury which may be 
compared with the fresco in 29;; the 
Bosco Reale cup with skeletons, which 


adjustment of the toga, but this would 
rather point to the employment of the 
simpler, less artificially shaped form, 
for to ensure artistic effect with this 
would require great care. The silence 
of literature as to elaborate shaping 
need not of course be conclusive against 
such tailoring devices. But the Romans 
were a conservative race, and a passage 
such as that of Tertullian on the palliwm 
would seem to the present writer more 
in favour of a complicated arranging of 
a simple garment than of an elaborately 
shaped costume. 

However this may be, students will 
be grateful to Miss Wilson for her 
extremely careful study, and those who 
wish to reproduce the toga for theatrical 
or other purposes will find in the book 
all needful directions for getting a very 
satisfactory result. The illustrations 
are good as a whole, though in some 
cases the lighting is not all that could 
be wished. 

The only misprints I have noticed 
are: p. 56, Caius for Gaius; p. 129, 
Courbet for Courby. 

F. H. MARSHALL. 


PETRONIUS. 


makes one think of the incident in 
34s with the Egyptian parallel known 
to us from Herodotus and Plutarch; a 
Larariuii; a graffito on a tile; and a 
banqueting scene, of which the origin 
is not stated. 

The introduction is adequate for the 
purpose of the book. Mr. Sedgwick 
gives a brief account of the author and 
his work, of the genus Satura, of the 
Satyricon in the history of the novel 
generally ; then a very short sketch of 
the vulgar Latinity of the Cena, and a 
note on its possible scene and date. 
The list ‘ Books to Consuit’ might have 
contained particulars of one or two of 
the larger editions of the Cena or the 
whole of Petronius—at least Friedlander 
and Biicheler. 

I question the rendering of babaecalis 
(371) by ‘nabobs’; rather exquisttes, 
‘fops’—the gilded youth who in our 
modern novel exclaims ‘bai Jove.’ In 
41,2 Staminatas may be ‘not yet ex- 
plained’; but with the Belgian and 
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North French estaminet before us there 
cannot be any real doubt as to its 
meaning. In 43, the explanation given 
of pullarius is undoubtedly wrong: there 
is just a word or two in the Cena—very 
few—which are better passed over sub 
stlentio in a school edition; but it is 
a pity to mislead. 58,, deurode, not 
‘brought you here,’ but ‘ put the com- 
ither on you,’ and certainly from Sedpo 
57, not dedp’ be. 594, Parentini. If 
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Mr. Sedgwick means that it is Trimal- 
chio’s lisping (? Oscan) pronunciation 
of Tarentint, like Petraites for Tetrattes, 
I like the idea, as I do the explanation 
of the mysterious cusuc in 77, as no 
other word than our familiar kiosk: 
Trimalchio, whose name attests a Levan- 
tine origin or connexions, uses a Persian 
word, which has come to us through 
Turkish. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 





THRICE-GREAT HERMES. 


Hermetica: The Ancient Greek and Latin 
Writings which contain Religious or 
Philosophic Teachings ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. Edited with English 
translation and notes by WALTER 
Scott. Vol. I.: Introduction, Texts, 
and Translation. Pp. 549; frontis- 
piece. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1924. Price 30s. net. 

IT is not too much to say that this 

handsome volume represents a tragedy 

of wasted endeavour. Its amiable and 
learned author had conceived the ex- 
cellent idea of printing, with adequate 
textual and exegetical notes, the almost 
inaccessible Hermetic writings, and for 
the sake of completeness had added, 
besides the corpus Hermeticum proper, 
the numerous Hermetic quotations in 

Stobaeus and other authors, and the 

Latin Asclepius, falsely attributed to 

Apuleius (Mr. Scott analyses it into 

three different essays, one of them 

dateable about A.D. 268-73, and sug- 
gests that the translator of the whole 
may have been that Marius Victorinus 
whom Augustine and Boethius men- 
tion). A possible candidate for inclu- 
sion might have perhaps been the little 
tractate of Fonteius of Carthage, in 

Augustine, Liber de diuersis quaestiont- 

bus, 12, which has rather a Hermetic 

flavour. With a laudable view to im- 

proving the Greek text, he had done a 

good deal of collating of MSS. and of 

the older printed texts. All this 
promised fairly, especially as he found 
himself able to extend the work to four 
large volumes—viz., the present one, 
two more of commentary, and a fourth 
of testimonia and indices; it seemed as 
if we were at last to have a fully reli- 





able edition of these most remarkable 
works. 

The introduction begins well with a 
clear and reasonable account of the 
origin of the writings, the formation of 
the corpus (or rather, of several corpora 
of which one has come down to us), of 
the subsequent romantic history of the 
books, and their restoration, if not 
actually to Europe, at least to the 
notice of Greek scholars, and through 
them ultimately to the West also, in 
the time of Michael Psellos. Yet even 
here the reader begins to have doubts 
when he finds Mr. Scott (p. 54) dis- 
cussing the word «vpsos in a way which 
shows much respect for Liddell and 
Scott and no knowledge of Bousset, or 
(p. 23) hears him light-heartedly re- 
marking that it matters very little that 
he had not before him, for a great part 
of the work, the readings of three of the 
chief MSS. Could not photographs 
have been procured from Italy ? 

But it is when we reach the text that 
complete disillusionment takes place. 
That the Hermetica are difficult no one 
doubts; that our MSS. go back to an 
archetype of no great antiquity, which 
was itself corrupt, is clear; that even in 
antiquity different texts, often rather 
decidedly at variance with one another, 
existed, is plain from the excerpts of 
Stobaeus, also the quotations from 
corp. Herm. XIV. by Cyril. Indeed, 
considering the parallel case of the 
N.T., it is precisely what might be 
expected in works written to edify the 
members of a particular school or sect, 
apparently long passed from hand to 
hand and kept more or less secret, and 
possessing no particular literary merit. 
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Hence no one would deny that an 
editor should claim a considerable right 
of conjecture, especially if (as Mr. Scott 
has done), he conscientiously labels 
every least departure from tradition by 
various typographical devices. But it 
does not follow that the ideal text 
should be one beside which Blaydes’ 
Sophocles seems to depend slavishly on 
MS. authority, and Housman’s Mant- 
lius stoutly to defend mumpsimus. 
There are literally thousands of emenda- 
tions in the text, to say nothing of 
those suggested in the critical notes, 
and to the present reviewer not one in 
twenty has an air of probability or 
necessity. Nor are the changes pro- 
posed slight ones, for they involve the 
rewriting of whole paragraphs, the 
transposition to greater or lesser dis- 
tances of many sentences and clauses, 
and the alteration of single words at 
the rate of half a dozen or so per page. 

Worst of ail, the alterations seem in 
a great many instances to arise from a 
wholly inadequate knowledge of the 
language (Egyptian Greek of, probably, 
the third century A.D.) in which the 
works are written. I give a few ex- 
amples; it would be easy to find a 
couple of hundred. Herm. I. 7 has a 
gen. abs., where in strict grammar a 
nom. is required, ei7rovros tavTa ( = eit av 
TavTa) ... avTwTncé por. But Egyp- 
tian Greeks did worse things than this— 
see, for instance, Ox. Pap. 1062, 3-4, 7 Tepl 
TOV TOKWY Gov emayyeANouévou Kara 
ayopacat, mpocbels KTE . . . GOL TpoceE- 
tafaunv. XII. 4 has a bad nom. 
pendens; the above extract from the 
papyri has a worse. A participle, to 
these writers, is a participle, and its 
case matters little. VI. 1 constructs 
iva with the infin.; a reference to van 
Herwerden, s.v. iva, shows that the 
evidence for this construction, while 
not of the most cogent, is too strong for 
us to emend an example away without 
further ado. X.14 has éxyovos in the 
sense of ‘child, son’; an emendation is 


introduced to force it to mean ‘ grand- 
child,’ but examination of the same 
authority shows that it can simply 
mean vrais in all senses, save ‘slave.’ 
There are some very unclassical uses of 
prepositions, as ¢v in IV. 3 and XI. 9; 
but first-hand evidence from stones and 





papyri gives us others quite as strange, 
In XIV. 1, tay epi évos Exaorov, the 
words Tov trepi are superfluous; so they 
are, from Polybios onwards at least, in 
such locutions as of wepi tov Seiva Kai 
tov deiva, ‘(the consuls) X and Y.’ 
The order of clauses in I. 16, 70 Kexpup- 
pévov pvotnpiov péexpt THadE THs pmépas, 
is certainly not good, and Mr. Scott 
emends to To pvotnpioyv TO péxpe Thode 
THS hepas Kexpuupevov. Would he 
also emend Matth. 25, 34, Thy NTOLWAT- 
pevnyv tyiv Bacireiav ato KataBorjis 
xoopouv? It may be too early to look 
for 7roré in its Modern Greek sense of 
‘never’ in X. 10, and ééy (‘not’) in 
XIV. 7, but the MS. tradition, for what 
it is worth, seems to give them; the 
sense of the former passage is vouched 
for by the parallel, XI. 3. The utmost 
emendation needed is to insert ov; Mr. 
Scott rewrites the sentences. Nor is it 
always a point simply of Hellenistic 
grammar, for in XIV. 4 he makes ras 
... yvwpicoper ; into yywpicwmuev. The 
dubitative subj. is in itself unexception- 
able, but is it necessary, in view not 
only of such passages as Micah 6, 6, 
where in the LXX. «atadkad8o and 
avTirnWopuat stand side by side, but, for 
instance, Aristoph. Pax, 1336-7, in 
which ti dpacopev ; is protected by the 
metre? Sometimes others lead the 
editor astray, as in XIII. 1, where the 
MSS. have € €u“ov Te cod ixérou ‘yevouevou 
- 2» Kal Epys ; here Reitzenstein need- 
lessly excises xai, cf. Ox. Pap. 900, 5 fi. 
(dated A.D. 322), Tpavtooitou plov ovTos 
. Kal éyphv toivuy. But mostly he 
is his own will-o’-the-wisp, as in the 
passage just cited, where in two short 
sections he adopts five emendations in 
all from Reitzenstein (the passage is 
certainly somewhat corrupt) and adds 
thirteen of his own, all in the reviewer’s 
opinion unnecessary. 

Nor does his feeling for the argument 
appear to be so clear as to justify him 
in following it to the exclusion of tradi- 
tion or palaeographical probability. 
The latter half of XII. 8 is omitted in 
translation and marked corrupt in the 
text; a footnote declares it to be mean- 
ingless. For my part, I see in it a 
quite ordinary piece of neo-Platonism, 
nor is this an unsupported opinion, as I 
find on consulting a colleague well 
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versed in Plotinos. XIV. 3 is certainly 
rather mysterious, for it states, as it 
stands, that the Creator creates in order 
to be, or remain, unseen; but it cer- 
tainly is not improved by emending it 
to make it mean the contrary, against 
all Gnostic ideas of the relative values 
of the visible and invisible. In the 
absence, however, of the commentary, 
it is well to suspend judgement on 
many such passages. 

A distinctly weak point of Mr. Scott’s 
recension is his obviously slight ac- 
quaintance with the rhetoric of the 
period he is handling; for however 
much the style of the Hermetica may 
violate classical rules of grammar and 
so forth, it is not without rhetorical 
pretensions, just as the pidgin-Greek of 
the Johannine Apocalypse is cast into a 
rhetorical form characteristic of that 
species of composition. One of the 
most obvious features is the passion for 
balance and antithesis, often at some 
cost to the sense; as, for example, corp. 
Herm. XVI. g: TavTos yap TWOPLATOS 
Stapovr pert raory}, | Kal Tod pev aBavarou 
adidrutos, | Tod b€ Ovntod peta dia- 
Avoews* | Kai aiitn 7 Siahopa ears | Tod 
aOavatou Tpos to Ovynrov | cai [| Tod 
Ovntod mpos to aGavatov. Often the 
contrasted clauses go in threes, as 
ibid. 11, where also we get rime and 
approximately equal length of clause, 
with close structural parallelism: @eay 
pev yap TO ed Troveiv, | avOpwmav Sé TO 
evoeBeiv, | Saymovev dé To émapvve. 
In both these passages and many 
others, such as the Latin Asclepius, 6 
(suspicit caclum ... etus obtundit), Mr. 
Scott would introduce emendations 
which ruin the rhetorical structure 
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No one who is aware of the importance 
of the De Civitate Dei in the history of 
human thought, or the length of time 
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altogether, suppressing whole clauses, 
or so altering their length or order that 
they no longer balance. 

One must be grateful to the author 
for presenting in a single volume all the 
material that was hitherto scattered 
through several, some of them hard to 
obtain; but the reader’s progress is 
everywhere hampered by having to 
unmake hosts of these unnecessary 
changes. I give one short passage in 
full as a sample; it comes from one of 
the extracts of Stobaeus, whose MSS.., 
while none of the best, are yet rather 
better than those of the corpus proper, 
III., p. 436 Hense (Florileg. 11, 23 
Meineke), which is here called Ex- 
cerptum II. The MSS. have, in sec- 
tion 2 of Mr. Scott's numbering: 
Kkabatrep Kat 7 €LK@V 70 pev vaya TIS 
ypapis deixvuciy,—avTn de ovK ear 
copa, —KaTa pavtaciav TOU opwpévou, Kat 
odOarpovs pwév opatat Exovoa, Brérret SE 
ovdev xte. Mr. Scott would read, for 
no reason that the reviewer can see: 
xa0atep Kal 1) eka n ev Th pan 
deixvuce pev Kata pavtaciay TO Towa 
TOU Opwpévov, avTn be OUK éorTt copa, Kal 
opGarpovs xte. A competent Grecian 
can correct this as he goes along, 
though not without irritation and delay; 
but the less well-equipped reader, who 
wants to learn something of Hermetism, 
is more or less completely at the editor’s 
mercy, and will probably depend to a 
great extent upon his translation, and 
on the commentary when that appears. 
But what reliance can safely be placed 
upon a_ structure whose foundations 
have been so extensively and wantonly 
tampered with ? 


H. J. Rose. 


CIVITATE DEI. 


that has passed since the publication of 
a commentary on it, or the valuable 
work of the past sixty years in purifying 
the text, will question the need for an 
adequate annotated edition. Probably 
no work of the patristic period surpasses 
it in importance for the classical student, 
especially for the student of ancient 
Roman religion, if only for the reason 
that Augustine has preserved large 
portions of Varro’s Antiquitates (Res 
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Divinae) that would otherwise have 
perished. The large critical edition 
by E. Hoffmann in the fortieth volume 
of the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclest- 
asticorum Latinorum is expensive, and 
contains no explanatory notes, while the 
best edition of the text, that by 
B. Dombart (third edition 1908-5) in 
Teubner’s Bibliotheca, does not even 
contain an index. The magnitude of 
the commentator’s task and the diffi- 
culties of publication have no doubt 
delayed the appearance of other editions 
that might have seen the light, and we 
are greatly indebted to the enterprise of 
the S.P.C.K. and the industry of the 
Dean of Durham for the appearance of 
the present edition. 

Dr. Welldon’s work is in five parts: 
introduction (with bibliography); text 
(reprinted from Hoffmann, whether 
with permission or not, is not stated); 
the notes (at the foot of the page); 
nine appendixes; and an index of 
names. The introduction, which is 
general in its character, is well fitted to 
introduce the reader to the book. The 
bibliography is both defective and 
inaccurate. Nothing is in fact more 
difficult than to compile a really good 
bibliography of any author, and those 
who seek to do so should make them- 
selves acquainted with the work of some 
master of the art, like Mr. Thomas 
J. Wise. The text professes to be a 
reprint of the Vienna edition, but that 
it is not exact is sufficiently proved by 
one passage taken at random: I mean 
XVIII. 29H, where obprobrit is sub- 
stituted for obprobrium, with unwarrant- 
able deference to classical usage. 

The manuscript tradition of the De 
Civitate Det is not of equal value 
throughout, but in parts it is of 
venerable antiquity. The Verona un- 
cial manuscript, Biblioteca Capitolare 
XXVIII. (26), containing books XI. to 
XVI., is assigned to the fifth century; 
the Paris (Corbie, through S. Germain 
des Prés) MS., numbered 12214, con- 
taining books I. to IX., is in sixth 
or seventh century half-uncials;! the 


1 Neither Hoffmann nor Dombart was aware 
that the Tenth Book in this MS. was detached 
for Peter Dubrowsky’s benefit, and is at Petro- 
grad (Leningrad), Q. v. 1, n. 4 (Staerk, plate 
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Lyons half-uncial MS., 607 (523 bis), 
comprising books I.-V., was written in 
the seventh century.?_ This Lyons MS. 
at one time contained the .complete 
work, and in its unmutilated state it was 
copied : the copy fortunately survives in 
Lyons 606 (608, Dombart). Further, 
the Lyons and Paris MSS. come from 
the same archetype. This textual situa- 
tion makes use of the later manuscripts 
indispensable. Of these there is a large 
number, of which the most important 
appears to be the Munich (Augsburg) 
MS. 3831 ofthetenth century. Ofthese 
interesting facts there is not a word in 
Dr. Welldon’s edition, and Dombart’s 
third edition, which contains a stemma 
codicum (Vol. I., p. xxxiii), is unknown 
to him. The opportunity of making an 
advance on Hoffmann’s work has thus 
been lost. 

The notes, which are printed below 
the text, are for the most part brief. 
This was inevitable under present 
circumstances, if the work were not to 
exceed practicable limits. But it may 
be questioned whether the space has 
been used to the best advantage in 
all cases. Frequently the Septuagint 
original of Augustine’s quotations from 
the Old-Latin Old Testament is quoted. 
If these notes had been omitted, the 
space might have been used to explain 
linguistic and syntactical difficulties. 
For instance, in Book XIV. 12B, a 
note to the effect that quod de poena 
transgressionts postea subsecutum est is a 
parenthetical relative clause, would 
have made the reader’s path smoother. 
The occasional renderings of the Latin 
are felicitous, and many of the notes are 
interesting, and to the point. Yet 
they are not always as accurate as is 
desirable. Forexample,on Book XVIII. 
54E, Rubello Gemino should be Rubellio 
Gemino: the name of this consul is 
known from Tacitus, Ab Exc. V. 1, 
and inscriptions, C.J.L. V. 5832, 
VI. 10293, XIV. 2227. The year A.D. 29 
should also have been _ indicated. 


20). It appears that it has never been used for 
any edition. 

2 See E. A. Lowe in Miscellanea Ehrie, 
Vol. IV. (Rome, 1924), p. 44; also his Codices 
Lugdunenses Antiguissimi (Lyons, 1924), 
facsimiles 26 and 27, with palaeographical 
description. 
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Augustine’s phrase duobus Geminis 
actually occurs in an inscription, C.J.L. 
VI. 2489. On section H. of the same 
chapter it is utterly wrong to say that 
Gaudentius is not otherwise known (see 
Pauly-Wissowa VII. 859; also IX. 
2016). On book XIX. 23 |, it is stated 
that Photinus was deposed from his see 
in A.D. 301, but Photinus died in 375! 
The actual dates of his condemnation 
were 344 and 345. The note on 
dissignare (XV. I6F) is unjust to 
modern lexicographers: the distinction 
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between designo and dissigno is well 
understood by Nettleship and the new 
Thesaurus. While it is abundantly 
clear that Dr. Welldon is unacquainted 
with most of the modern literature on 
Augustine and his period that would 
have helped him, he deserves all credit 
for reading through the complete works 
of Augustine himself. The fruit of his 
studies is best observed in the interest- 
ing appendixes. The edition should 
not be neglected, in spite of its defects. 
A. SOUTER. 





Great Peoples of the Ancient World. By D.M. 
VAUGHAN. Pp. x+178; coloured frontis- 
piece, and 60 figures and 3 maps in text. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Brief History of Civilisation. By J. S. 
HOYLAND. Pp. 288; 147 illustrations in the 
text. Oxford: University Press, 1925. 3s. 6d. 
and 7s. 6d. 

THE first of these two books is written ‘to 
introduce children of ten to twelve years of age 
to the life of ancient times as a background to 
their classical studies at a later age.’ It is 
difficult to imagine oneself back into those 
tender years, and to decide whether such an 
introduction will have an effective meaning. 
One supposes that children would understand 
better what is said about the early Semites as a 
background to figures they already know, such 
as Abraham, than histories of quite strange 
people. But Miss Vaughan may be right, and 
in any case has done her work excellently. The 
story is well told—sometimes imaginary tales 
with the right historical background, sometimes 
true tales simply rendered. The illustrations 
are very good, and there is a useful historical 
summary and bibliography at the end. The 
standard of accuracy is high, though it is hardly 
true to say that the Ionians were ‘ friends and 
allies of Croesus’ without having said anything 
of their wars with Lydia. The book can be 
very well recommended. 

Which is more than can be said for Mr. 
Hoyland’s. He has tried an impossible task. 
You can write an essay on the history of 
civilisation in 280 pages ; you cannot write that 
history itself, especially when much of the space 
is occupied by illustrations (in this case generally 
good and enterprising illustrations). Mr. Hoy- 
land begins with the making of the earth, and 
in four pages reaches man; after another half- 
dozen the Aryans are invading Asia and Europe, 
c. 1500 B.C.; India and China are disposed of 
in eight and a half pages, and so on. Nor are 
his views very novel or very accurate. Evolu- 
tion is due to slight variation in the form and 
shape of individuals, and ‘steady progress has 
taken place,’ so that science teaches us ‘to 
marvel at God’s wisdom and skill’; at the same 
time ‘it was a process of wholesale sacrifice, of 
incalculable suffering and agony.’ The Aryan 
heresy flourishes extremely : these fair-haired 





northerners brought to the Mediterranean and 
Mesopotamia the beginnings of literature, 
history, and philosophy, and welded ‘the first 
recorded forms of genuine and vigorous civilisa- 
tion’; even the Crusaders are ‘mostly Aryans.’ 
The corruption of the Roman character began 
in the second century B.C., and went on apace 
till the fifth century A.D. The empire was ‘little 
but a vast organisation of tyranny and violence’; 
no children were born, and the barbarian 
invaders were welcomed. The Middle Ages 
were a barbarous period of conflict; industry 
and learning were despised; ‘ feudalism—in 
addition to many defects peculiar to itself—had 
all the most disastrous features of the caste 
system.’ However, since the Reformation, and 
especially since the Reform Bill of 1832, things 
have been better : public opinion works against 
reaction. And there are the League of Nations 
(thanks to an American and an Englishman— 
its foundation here illustrated by a Punch 
cartoon by Mr. Partridge), the British Empire, 
and the United States—the supreme hopes of 
mankind. How foreigners must envy us! It 
is not suprising to find that the author expresses 
a special indebtedness to Mr. Wells’ Outline 
of History. 
A. W. GOMME. 


Das Hellenische Thessalien: landeskundliche 
und geschichtliche Beschreibung Thessaliens 
in der hellenischen und rimischen Zeit. Von 
Dr. FRIEDRICH STAHLIN. One vol. Pp. 
xxiv +246; one map, twelve plates, twenty- 
nine figures in text. Stuttgart: J. Engel- 
horns Nachfolger, 1924. 

Dr. STAHLIN was already well known as an 

explorer of Thessaly and as a serious student of 

its topographical problems. His articles on 
various points of Thessalian topography in the 

Athenische Mitteilungen and elsewhere have 

been models of their kind, and always based on 

first-hand information (mostly of his own 
gathering) coupled with an impartial review of 
all the facts. In this book he has followed 
these principles and produced a work of the 
first importance on Thessaly. He has woven 
into one narrative the scanty references to 

Thessalian topography and geography in 

ancient literature, the evidence provided by the 

extant remains and the information to be drawn 





from numismatics and epigraphy. No future 
student of Thessalian problems can afford to 
overlook this book. It is, of course, probable 
that no one will agree with all his conclusions, 
and that fresh discoveries, especially from ex- 
cavations, will overthrow some of them. There 
are many points which we should like to have 
an opportunity of discussing with him. We do 
not quite understand, for instance, how the 
coins of the Magnetes with Aphrodite Neleia 
(p. 77) support his placing of the site of Neleia. 
He accepts the idea that Demetrias was a 
rechristened and a rebuilt Pagasai, and con- 
siders the ruins on Goritsa to be those of 
Orminion. He rightly rejects the theory of a 
second Metropolis near Phalanna in Northern 
Thessaly. He omits, however, to quote the 
information given by Leake that he saw build- 
ing material for Tyrnavos being drawn from 
the ancient site of Kastri which Dr. Stahlin 
correctly, in our opinion, calls that of Phalanna. 
Leake’s observation is important because in- 
scriptions of Phalanna have been found at 
Tyrnavos. Throughout Dr. Stahlin’s identifica- 
tions and comments are distinguished by good 
judgment, and he wisely shows considerable 
reserve in dealing with Dr. Arvanitopoullos’ 
exuberant reports. It is regrettable that the 
war prevented Dr. Stahlin from making further 
journeys in Thessaly, as these would have 
enabled him to travel all through the country 
and verify everything personally as much as 
possible. In spite of this he is much to be con- 
gratulated on having produced a very valuable 
book, much of which is based on his own 
original research. A. J. B. WACE. 


Satura Berolinensis. One vol. Pp. 96 (paper 

cover). Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. M. 2.40. 
WE congratulate the Philological Society of the 
University of Berlin on the successful attain- 
ment of its jubilee, which the present volume 
celebrates. The book consists of short essays 
on a variety of classical subjects, which we can 
only briefly indicate. R. Adam leads off with 
an essay on the Platonic Definitions. He holds 
that they are the work of a pupil of Plato’s who 
avoided drawing on Plato’s dialogues for his 
material, and relied instead on his lectures and 
conversation. ‘The bulk of the essay is a series 
of useful notes pointing out parallels between 
the Definitions and passages in other Greek 
(and Latin) authors. 

The second essay is one in which E. Fraenkel 
points out Balto-slavic parallels to the words 
didxev, dierOa, rapias, pavdpaydpas, pepiysvay 
(uepunpifey), ddvvn, and to various features of 
Greek accidence. 

In the third essay P. Gohlke, who had in 
Hermes for 1924 discussed the order of Aris- 
totle’s physical works, turns to the composition 
of the Metaphysics and argues against Jaeger 
that Book A cannot as a whole belong to the 
Assos period, that K presupposes B-E, that Z 
contains a portion of the original kernel of the 
Metaphysics, and that N cites M. Gohlke’s 
reasoning is, if somewhat too confident on 
doubtful points, ingenious and deserving of 
careful study; but we think that he goes 
seriously astray in the interpretation of B. 9972. 
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The fourth essay, by A. Gudemann, deals 
with the text of the Poetics, and argues, once 
more, for the independent value of the MSS. 
later than A‘., and for an affinity between them 
and the Arabic version. The agreements 
between these MSS. and Ar. are indeed difficult 
to interpret as due either to coincidence or to 
emendation, but the weak point in the theory of 
a historical connexion is the spasmodic way in 
which Ar. readings appear now in one, now in 
another of the MSS. ‘To this point Gudemann 
does not sufficiently address himself, but his 
arguments are enough to show that the old 
controversy cannot yet be regarded as decided 
against the Renaissance MSS. 

W. Kroll has an article on Quintilian, some of 
the emendations in which seem quite con- 
vincing. H. Miiller deals with Hor. Sav. 1. 6. 
12 ff., and J7. M. 244; M. Rannow proposes 
some emendations of Theocritus; and G. 
Wartenberg has a short essay on the Shield of 
Aeneas and the genesis of the Aeneid. 

W. D. Ross. 


An Anthology of Medieval Latin, Chosen by 
STEPHEN GASELEE. Pp. xii+139; one 
photogravure. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE vast array of medieval Latin writers 

receives little attention from the classical 

student. Mr. Gaselee is one of the few that 
have ventured to explore them; and in this 
work, which ought to receive a very hearty 
welcome, he has given us forty-five specimens 
of Latin, prose and verse, reaching down to 

A.D. 1916. It is true that not all the extracts 

are medieval in the strict sense. The first five— 

Latin Inscriptions, Petronius, the Vetus /tada, 

St. Ambrose, and Etheria—ought hardly to 

have been inciuded, but to the remainder no 

exception can be taken, and they are cer- 
tainly most attractive and interesting. Each is 
equipped with a neat introduction and useful 
notes. If the five extracts alluded to had been 
omitted, space would have been available for 
further notes. Those that are given are rather 
few. It might have been explained, for instance 

(p. 5), that cenua=genua. In the preface it 

might have been mentioned that De Labriolle’s 

Histoire de la Littérature latine chrétienne \s 

accessible in English; and the recommendation 

of Nunn’s Jnutroduction to Ecclesiastical Latin 
by one of Mr. Gaselee’s learning strikes one 
with surprise. It is the first time I have seen 
the late sense ‘top-coats’ attached to casu/as 

(Petron. 44); and gud (page 9, line 7) is surely 4 

misprint for gua. On page 17 W. Heraeus 

second edition of Aetherta, Heidelberg, 1921, 

should have been mentioned; and 1919 is quite 

correct for the date of Mrs. McClure’s transla- 
tion. This scholarly volume is unusually attrac- 
tive in externals. The paper and binding are 
excellent; the extracts are furnished with tasteful 
headpieces and tailpieces ; and were it not for 
an ugly ligature of s and ¢, the printing of the 
volume would be beyond criticism. 

A. SOUTER. 
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La Louve du Capitole. 
Pp. 90; 5 plates. 
Lettres,” 1925. 

In this pretty brochure, issued for the Associa- 

tion Guillaume Budé, M. Carcopino speaks with 

authority and persuasiveness so long as he is 
describing and criticising the famous monument 
which forms his subject. It is good late Ionian 
work, probably of the fifth century B.c.; and 
although the Twins who at present reach up to 
the She-Wolf’s dugs are certainly of the Renais- 
sance, and pretty certainly added between 1471 
and 1509, the attitude of the beast so suggests 
defence of her young against some threatening 
danger that it is quite likely that similar figures 
were there in antiquity. Moreover, the reasons 
for identifying it with the group which we know 
to have been struck by lightning in B.c. 65 are 
so strong that we have a further reason for 
supposing that little gilded human figures 
originally sat or crouched under it. It is repre- 
sented on no coin or other monument, probably 
lying hid in a fauzssa till about the tenth century 

A.D., and thus escaping the destruction which 

overtook the yet more famous monument of the 

Ogulnii and the wolf in the Lupercal. (By the 

way, why is M. Carcopino so sure that these 

figures must have perished, the elder at the 
hands of the Gauls, who certainly left parts of 
the Forum region unburned [see T. Frank, 

Roman Buildings of the Republic, p. 63), the 

later by the iconoclasm of the Christians, who 

were not particularly apt to destroy historic 
figures other than cult-statues ?) 

When, however, the author proceeds to re- 
construct the genesis of the legend, he but 
replaces one fable by another. ‘There may be, 
as he says, flaws in the orthodox theory that 
Romulus and Remus are simply Tyro’s twins 
renamed ; but the reconstructed history, derived 
from Pais, on which his account is based, is 
purely legendary, and has not the interest of 
antiquity. But a few fantastic pages towards 
the end do not suffice to spoil this excellent 
little work, which all students of Roman antiquity 
and ancient art should read. H. J. ROSE. 


Par J. CARCOPINO. 
Paris: “Les Belles 


Harvard Theological Studies. XT.: Catalogue 
of the Greek MSS. in the Library of the 
Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos. By 
SOPHRONIOS EUSTRATIADES, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Leontopolis, and ARCADIOS of the 
Monastery of Vatcpedi, Deacon. One vol., 
4to. Pp. xvi+ 278. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press; Paris: Edouard 
Champion; London: H. Milford, 1924. 


53 35: 
THE Fathers of Vatopedi on Athos have done 
the task which they were unwilling to hand 
over to Lambros; the Catalogue of the Lavra 
1s to follow soon. 

Among the i,536 books enumerated here less 
than fifty can be called Classical MSS. Most 
of these are headed qiAodoyixa dcagopa, prac- 
tically school selections. The //éadand Thucy- 


dides seem complete in fifteenth and sixteenth 
century copies; there are three or four plays of 
each of the dramatists, half a dozen speeches of 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, some Aeschines, 
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Plato, Xenophon, an idyll of Theocritus, extracts 
from Pindar. The nearest approach to an 
interesting Classical MS. would seem to be 
No. 671, fourteenth century, containing Sopho- 
cles Ajax, Electra, Oedipus Rex, Euripides 
Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, four Homeric 
hymns, and four hymns of Callimachus. 

The real interest of the book is its witness 
to the continuity of Greek monastic life, fully 
justifying the writers of the preface in their 
impassioned defence of the monks as the pre- 
servers of Hellenism in the struggle against the 
Turk. E. H. MINNS. 


The Doctor's Oath: The Early Forms of the 
Hippocratic Oath. With translations and an 
essay. By W.H. S. JoNgEs. One vol. 
Pp. 62; 2 MSS. facsimiles and medieval 
effigy of Hippocrates on cover. Cambridge: 
University Press, MCMXXIV. 7s. 6d. 

THISs is an interesting little piece of scholarship, 

historical and textual. As the Editor says, to 

revise the entire text of the Hippocratic collec- 
tion will be the life’s work of many scholars. 

For his own translation of Hippocrates (for the 

Loeb series) he has found it an arduous task to 

revise Littré’s text, and collate MSS., so far only 

as to make a fair basis for his English version. 

For the collection has been the thumbed bible 

of many generations of students, not a literary 

masterpiece cherished by a few scholars. The 

Christian form of the oath, which is published 

for the first time, is an example of the freedom 

with which the original was treated. 

The translator of the Arabic version says that 
the oath was administered by Hippocrates to 
secure competent candidates from the ranks of 
outsiders seeking entrance into the hereditary 
school. 

The MS. in the Escorial, collated for Mr. 
Jones by an expert friend, is unique, and peculi- 
arly interesting, inasmuch as it combines in 
a remarkable manner the pagan with the 
Christian oath. 

The oath is compared with certain addresses 
to students extant in the old medical books of 
India, with medieval versions, and some modern ; 
as at Montpellier and Glasgow. 

An elegant and learned little book. 

CLIFFORD ALLBUIT. 


Berliner Klassikertexte. Rhetorische Papyri. 
Bearbeitet von KarL Kunst. Heft VII. 
Pp. 38, with three photographic facsimiles. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1923. 

THIS volume, the first of the series since IgIo, 

consists of three rhetorical pieces. The first, in 

a hand of the third century B.C., is a defence put 

in the mouth of Leptines and is written in a 

simple style with Demosthenic echoes. The 

last six and a half columns are preserved. The 
second, of which about 4oo lines are preserved, 
is cast in the unusual form of dialogue, as 
parallels to which the editors cite the Mace- 
donian Dialogue preserved at Freiburg and the 
end of Lucian’s Demosthenis Encomium, The 
scene is laid at Pella, and the action is the 
defence of Demades against Deinarchus. The 
handwriting points to the first century B.c. Of 
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the third piece, written in a very contracted 
hand of the third to fourth century, little beyond 
its apotreptic nature can be identified. Word 
and name indices are appended. 

H. J. M. MILNE. 


Gricchische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger 
Staats- und Universititsbibliothek. Von 
PauL M. MEYER. Band I., Heft 3. Pp. 
211-269. Leipzig: Teubner, 1924. 

THESE documents, of which a certain number 

have been previously published, range in date 

from the second century B.C. to the sixth A.D., 

but belong chiefly to the second century A.D. 

As one expects from Meyer, the editorial matter 

is excellent and exhaustive. Full indices are 

provided at the end for the whole volume, of 
which the first two parts appeared in 1911 and 

1913. H. J. M. MILNE. 
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The Early History of Bengal. 


By F. J. 
MONAHAN, late of the Indian Civil Service, 


Pp. xii+248, and 6 illustrations. 

1925. 15s. net. 
THE interest of this volume for the classical 
student lies in two distinct directions. First, it 
shows very vividly how deep the debt of the 
modern historical enquirer is to Greek writers 
in reference first to the geography and then to 
the institutions of pre-Christian India. Among 
the illustrations are reproductions from a Mount 
Athos MS. of two of Ptolemy’s Indian maps. 

Of far deeper inierest is the very great in- 
fluence which Greek architecture and sculpture 
exercised in early India. The last chapter of 
this book gives a somewhat grudging account 
of this influence, the classical text on which is 
Sir John Marshall’s chapter in the first volume 
of the Cambridge History of India. 

J. N. FARQUHAR. 


Milford, 





OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ON Friday, November 7, 1924, Mr. H. Mat- 
tingly read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on ‘Some Historical Coins of Hadrian.’ He 
began by pointing out the importance of the 
evidence of coins for a reign so badly neglected 
by the historians, and the necessity of dating 
the coins with approximate accuracy. He 
proposed a system of dating, by which any 
coin could be placed to within about a year ; the 
chief features of this system were the recogni- 
tion of two intervals in the coinage, c. A.D, 122- 
125, ¢. 129-132, and the assigning of the coins 
with HADRIANVS AVGVSTVS P.P. on obverse 
to the early months of Antoninus Pius. He 
then proceeded to illustrate from the coins 
the general foreign and provincial policy of the 
reign, and to discuss the interpretation of some 
of the more puzzling types —e¢.g., the early 
Britannia type of A.D. 119, the types of Hercules 
in temple of the same date, the ‘ Libertas 


restituta’ of the Sestertius, with a scene in 
which a woman with two children confronts 
the Emperor seated on a dais. He also dis- 
cussed Hadrian as a new founder of Rome, in 
connexion with the building of the temple of 
Roma and Venus, and the attitude of Hadrian 
towards the official Roman worship of the 
‘divi,’ as seen in the coinage under his reign. 


In the Trinity Term of 1925 the following 
papers were read : 

May 15.—‘An early Phoenician inscrip- 
tion and the Greek alphabet,’ by Dr. A. E. 
Cowley. 

June 5.—‘ Pastoral and Allegory; a re-read- 
ing of Virgil’s Eclogues,’ by Professor J. S. 
Phillimore. 

June 12.—‘ The literary tradition about the 
early Greek law-givers,’ by Professor F. E. 
Adcock. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
(1925) 

ANTIQUITIES.—April 27. W. B. McDaniel, 
Roman Private Life and its Survivals [Bos- 
ton, Marshall Jones, 1924, in ‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’] (S. B. Luce). ‘ The first 
definite attempt to show how much modern 
Italian customs are the debtors of their 
ancient prototypes.’ 

HisTory.—April 20. E.G. Hardy, The Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum (Oxford University 
Press, 1923] (W. L. Westermann). Praised, 
but W. criticises various omissions which 
impair its value for American students. 

LANGUAGE.—May 18. Sister Wilfrid Parsons, 

A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhetoric of 

the Letters of St. Augustine |Catholic Uni- 


versity of America Dissertation : Washington, 
D.C. 1923] (H. D. Coffin). ‘An exhaustive 
and very scholarly work.’—Sister Mary C. 
Colbert, The Syntax of the De Civitate Dei 
of St. Augustine [the same: 1924] (H. D. 
Coffin). ‘A valuable contribution to the study 
of Latin syntax.’ 

LITERATURE. — April 27. L. Cooper, Zhe 
Poetics of Aristotle: Its Meaning and In- 
fiuence [Boston, Marshall Jones, 1923, in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome] (K. K. 
Smith). Highly praised in a long review, 
but S. notes certain omissions—e.g. of refer- 
ence to Gudeman’s work on the Arabic trans- 
lation. 

{The issues of April 20 and 27, May 4 and 

18 contain lists of articles on classical subjects 

in non-classical periodicals.] 
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MUSEE BELGE, XX\IX. No. 1. January, 
1925. 

N. Hohlwein, Ze Stratége du Nome III: 
functions as regards land-survey and valua- 
tion, census, taxation, etc. Rome founded 
her rule in Egypt on a ‘hierarchie savante et 
rigide des races.’ L. Laurand, Pour com- 
prendre I’ éloguence attigue. Must know its 
principles of rhetoric (summarised). ‘As 
necessary as metric to understand poets.’ 
P. Debouxthay, Addenda Thesauro Linguae 
Latinae. C. Bottin, Les ‘ribus et les dynastes 
aEpire avant Tinfluence macédonienne. 
Collects evidence from Epic age to 352 B.C. 
P. de la Rochebrochard, Les agriculteurs 
soldats. The Romans ‘paysans victorieux’ 
(Balzac). 


MUSEE BELGE, XX\X. Nos. 2 and 3. 
(April-July, 1925.) 

N. Hohlwein, Ze Stratége du Nome. IV. 
LAdministration fonciére. V. Prestations et 
Réguisitions—P. Debouxthay, Muscellarium. 
—Id. Addenda 7 hesauro Linguae Latinae 
ITI, — J. Hubaux, Etudes récentes sur la 
guatriime Eglogue. Ed. Norden (Die Geburt 
des Kindes, 1924) and H. Jeanmaire (La 
politique religieuse d’Antoine et de Cléopatre, 
in Revue Archéologique, 1924) have simul- 
taneously discovered ‘ce qui semble bien 
devoir constituer la solution définitive.’— 
P. D’Herouville, Simples remargques sur le 
troisiéme chant des Géorgigues. Technically 
Virgil in Georgics well-informed : omissions 
often artistic, but some are curious. — R. 
Scalais, Za production agricole dans VE tat 
romain et lesimportations de blés provinciaux 
jusgu’a la deuxidéme guerre punigue. Criti- 
cises Frank’s economic history. For small 
proprietors the danger not in foreign corn 
but in development of capitalism, and held 
their own till 2nd Punic war.—Id. Une 
étude sur le dévt. con. des régions méditer- 
ranéennes. Analyses E. Cavaignac’s Popn. 
et capital dans le monde méd. antique (Strass- 
burg, 1923).—P. Cloché, Hypotheses sur Pune 
des sources de [A@nvaiwv TModtreia. Thera- 
menist source of cc. 28-40 not a friend of 
Rhinon (von Mess), and more probably a 
friend of Archinos (cp. Archinos himself, 
Busolt) than of Phormisios (Mathieu).—C. 
Botlin, Les ¢rzbus et les dynastes @ Epire 1, 
Hist. de 0 Epire jusgu'au début de [ hégémonie 
molosse (vers. 418 av. J. C.). 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIo- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOG/QUVE, 
XXIX. Nos. 4-6. April 1925. 

A. Rostagni, // Verbo di Pitagora. Turin, 
Bocca, 1924, 25 1. Suggestive, but conclu- 
sions go beyond premisses (A. Delatte). 
V.de Falco, L’£piparodo nella tragedia greca. 
Naples, Casella, 1925, 8 1. Useful supple- 
ment to history of its evolution (A. Delatte). 
O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der altkirchlichen 
Literatur 1V. 1924. Favourable (Deboux- 
thay) S. Gsell, Ast. anc. de 2Afrique du 
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Nord, 1V. 1920. Favourable (R. Scalais). 
P. Graindor, Rec. de trav. publ. par la Fac. 
de Lettres de Gand, Fasc. 50. Marbres et 
textes Wépoqgue impériale 1922 (includes 
material for Herodes Atticus). Fasc. 53, 54 
Album @inscrns. attiques a époque impériale, 
1924 (ephebic lists, etc.). Favourable (X.) 
E. Espérandieu, Musée lapidaire de Nimes: 
Guide sommaire. Nimes, 1924. An excellent 
introduction to Latin epigraphy (P. Faider). 
L. Homo, L’Jtalie f tegors et les débuts de 
PIimpérialisme. Evol.de ? Humanité. 1925, 
20 fr. Strong, yet reserved in hypotheses 
(Anon.). 


MUSEE BELGE: BULLETIN BIBLIO. 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE, 
XXIX. Nos. 7-9. (July, 1925.) 


GREEK. — Demosthenes: M. Croiset. Ha- 
rangues t.1.[Paris, ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1924, 
16 fr.]. Favourable (O. Jacob).—{Zamblichz] 
Theologoumena Arithmeticae,ed. V. de Falco 
[Teubner, 1922]. Favourable (A. Delatte).— 
Homer. A. Roemer (and E. Belzner), Dze 
Homerexegese Aristarchs in thren Grund- 
ztigen (Paderborn, 1924] A remarkable 
study : corrects our picture of A. from Lehrs 
(A. Severyns).—P/ato. J. Burnet, Euthy- 
phro, Apol. and Crito SOxf., 1924]. Favour- 
able (J. Meunier).—P/idéarch. M. Meunier, 
Isis et Ostris, trad. nouvelle avec prolég. et 
notes [Paris, l’Artisan du Livre, 1o fr.]. 
Favourable (Anon.). 

LATIN.—Anthimus. S. H. Weber, A. De 
observatione ciborum [Leyden, Brill, 1924]. 
Of interest for Latinity of 6th c. (H. Janssens). 
—Cicero. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Verr. 
1l., livre III.: Le Froment [Paris, ‘Les 
Belles Lettres, 1925, 14 fr.]. Fills a gap 
(R. Scalais). — Phaedrus. Alice Brenot, 
Fables [same publ., 1924, 12 fr.]. Favourable 
(A. Willem).— Z7zbudlus. M. Ponchont, 7: e¢ 
les auteurs du Corpus Tibullianum [same 
publ., 1924, 16 fr.]. Good text and fine 
analyses: ingenious defence of Lygdamus as 
Ovid’s brother (Hinnisdaels). 

GENERAL.—A. Delatte, Catalogus codicum as- 
trologorum graec. X. Codices Athentenses. 
[Brussels, Lamertin, 1924, 25 fr.]. Favour- 
able (J. Hubaux).—G. de Sanctis, Storia dei 
Romani IV. La fondazione del? impero. 
Parte I. 202-167 B.c. [Turin, Bocca, 1923]. 
L. Halkin praises but cannot agree 2nd Mac. 
War purely imperialist : section should end 
146,—A. Grenier, Le Génie romain dans la 
Religion, la Pensée et PArt (Evol. de 
l'Humanité, 20 fr.]. Learned and original 
(Anon). — P. Monceaux, A/zst. de la Utz. 
latine chrétienne { Payot, 1925, 5 fr.]. Favour- 
able (Anon).—B. J. Kidd, Azst. of the Church 
Zo A.D. 461 [Oxf. 1922, 3 vols.]. Will be of 
great service (P. Debouxthay).—Fr. Imhoof- 
Blumer, /luss- und Meergotter auf gr. und 
rim. Miinzen [Rev. suisse de Num. 1924]. 
A rich catalogue for students of cults (J. Her- 
billon).—J. de la Vallée-Poussin, /do-Euro- 
péens et Indo-traniens. L'Inde jusque vers 


300 av. J. C. [Boccard, 1924, 20 fr.]. Favour- 
able (R. Fohalle). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
A DERIVATION OF ‘ROMA.’ 


SIRS, 

I beg to reply to Professor Bell’s letter, 
C.R. XXXIX. p. 95. His citation of vavus for 
an older gvavus makes but a shaky basis for 
his derivation of Roma from groma. A string 
of words will show that there is no tendency to 
drop g before 7 in Latin—e.g. gradus, grandis, 
grando, granum, gratus, gravis, gr unnire, grus. 
And as to groma itself, how comes it to survive 
alongside of Roma which is alleged to be its 
enfeebled descendant ? 

I do not claim that groma or gruma for 
yvepa Or yropev (guod genus Graect yvopova 
dicunt, Paulus) represents a regular change. 
Neither Sommer nor Stolz will supply another 


But the groma, 
with its rites and rules, came from or through 


example of yv becoming gv. 


the Etruscans to Rome. Now a foreigner’s 
hearing or mis-hearing of a language strange to 
him knows in general no law, and certainly 
the Etruscans in their inscriptions mangled 
words borrowed from the Greek; the v of 
’Ayapéuvey, for instance, appears as7. It does 
not, then, appear to me difficult to believe that 
groma=yvepa, but I cannot believe that groma 
gave rise to Roma. On the contrary, Koma is 
a much older word. 

I still hold to my first objection stated in C.R. 
XXXIX. p. 37, that a derivation of Roma 
which is weak in essence and in semasiology 
should not be the only one mentioned, as if it 
were of convincing merit. 

J. WicHT DUFF. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 


review. 


The price should tn all cases be stated. 


** Excerpts or Extracts trom Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Andréadés (A.) De la monnaie et de la puis- 
sance d’achat des métaux précieux dans 


PEmpire byzantin. Pp. 50. (Extrait de la 
Revue ‘Byzantion.’ Liége: Vaillant-Car- 
manne, 1924. Paper. 


Introduction & l’étude critique du 
re, 2m™e et 3™¢ fascicule. 


Geuthner. Paper, 20 fr. 


Autran (C.) 
nom propre grec. 
Pp. 240. Paris: 
each. 

Bennett (C. E.) Frontinus: The Stratagems 
and The Aqueducts of Rome, with an Eng- 
lish translation. Pp. xl+484. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann (New 
York: Putnam), 1925. Cloth, ros. net. 

Blakeney (E. H.) Juvenal’s Tenth Satire and 
Johnson’s The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
with Introduction and Notes. Pp. 78. Lon- 
don: Blackie, 1925. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Borlefs (J. G. P.) De Tertulliano et Minucio 
Felice. Pp.123. Groningen and the Hague : 
Wolters, 1925. Paper. 

Bradshaw (T. E. J.) and Phillips (G. G.) 
Selections from Ovid. Pp. 69. London: 
Blackie, 1925. Cloth, 2s. 

Bréhier(E.) Plotin : Ennéades. III. 
tion des Universités de France.) 
Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
Paper, 18 fr. 

Bulletin de Association 
No. 7, Avril, 1925. 

Canter (H. V.) Rhetorical elements in the 
tragedies of Seneca. Pp. 185. (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. x., no. 1, February, 1925.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. Paper, $1.75 

Carpenter (R.) The Greeks in Spain. 


(Collec- 
Paris 
1925. 


Guillaume Budeé. 


Pp. 








viiit+ 180. (Bryn Mawr Notes and Mono: 


graphs, VI.) London: Longmans, 1925. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Classical Philology. Vol. XX., No. 2. April, 


1925. 

de Labriolle (P.) Saint Augustin: Confessions. 
I. (Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1925. Paper, 18 fr. 


Dennis (H. van M.) Hippo Regius, from the 


earliest times to the Arab conquest. Pp. 74. 
Princeton: University Press, 1924. Paper. 
Diehl (E.) Anthologia Lyrica. III.: lam- 
borum scriptores. IV.: Poetae  melici, 
monodia. Poetae melici, chori. VI.: 


Peplus Aristoteleus, scolia, carmina popu- 
laria, poetae Alexandrini. Supplementum: 
Addenda et corrigenda, index auctorum papy- 
rorum librorum. Leipzig: Teubner, 1925. 
Kartoniert, 2.40, 3.60, 3.60, 3.60, .50 M. 

Diés (A.) Platon. Tome VIIL., 3° partie. Le 
Sophiste. Texte établi et traduit par E. D. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 


Paris: Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres, 
1925. Paper, 14 francs. 
Ettrem (S.) Papyri Osloenses. Fasc. 1. 


Magical Papyri, edited by S. E. Pp. 151; 
12 plates. Oslo: J. Dybwad, 1925. Paper. 
Exploration Archéologique de Délos. Fascicule 
VIII. : Le quartier du théatre, par J. Cham- 
onard. Two parts and portfolio of plates. 
Paris: de Boccard, 1922-24. Boards. 
Fowler (H. N.) and Lamé (W.R. M.) Pilato, 
with an English translation. III. The 
Statesman, Philebus, by H. N. F.; Ion, by 
W.R.M.L. Pp. xx+450. (Loeb Classical 
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Library.) London : Heinemann (New York: 
Putnam), 1925. Cloth, Ios. net. 

Grat st Sufiet. Revista ‘ Institutului de Filo- 
logie si Folklor’ publicata de Ovid Densu- 
sianu. Vol. I., fasc. 1, 2. Bucharest, 1923 
and 1924. 

Harmon (A. M.) Lucian, with an English 
translation. IV. Pp.vii+422. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann (New 
York: Putnam), 1925. Cloth, fos. net. 

Heiberg (1. L.) Paulus Aegineta. Edidit 
I. L. H. Pars prior, libri. I-IV ; pp. vit+414. 
Pars altera, libri V-VII.; pp. vit414. (Cor- 
pus Medicorum Graecorum, IX. 1, 2.) Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1921 and 1924. 
Geheftet, 20 and 21 M.; gebunden, 22 and 
23 M. 

Heitland (W.E.) A few words on verse trans- 
lation from Latin poets. Pp. 51. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1925. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


net. 

Heitland (W. E.) Iterum, or a further discus- 
sion of the Roman fate. Pp. 60, Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1925. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Hemelrijk (J.) UWevia en Todros. 
(Utrecht dissertation.) 

Heraeus (W.) Martialis Epigrammaton Libri. 
Pp. xlviii+ 417. (Bibliotheca Scr. Gr. et Rom. 
Teubneriana.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1925. 
Geheftet, 6 M.; gebunden, 8 M. 
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